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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


‘iow Harrisburg Convention, Wednesday, nominated Mr. 

George W. Delamater for Governor. There was an im- 
mense attendance, and areal interest in the possibility that by 
some chance a successful candidate might be selected. But the 
feeling of deference to Quayism, though passing away, still de- 
moralized the convention, and checked the earnest and effective 
unity of the opposition forces, while the (just) apprehension that 
there were Delamater men in the delegation accredited to Hast- 
ings from Philadelphia, and in that accredited to Montooth from 
Allegheny, increased the paralysis. ‘‘ Delamater,” said a Hast- 
ings manager, on Tuesday, “ has got to draw, to secure the nomi- 
nation, twenty-eight votes from those who were elected to defeat 
him,’”’—and that is exactly what he did do, only that two more 
were drawn, making thirty. Part of these were “drawn” on the 
first ballot, when Delamater had 84, (instead of his own 75), 
against 120 for the others; and the others came on the second, 
wheu he had 105, against 99 remaining in opposition. 





THE features of the convention were simple. Mr. Quay re- 
mained at Beaver, but had a private wire to Harrisburg over 
which he communicated with bis son, the bogus ‘ Chairman” An- 
drews, and Mr. Delamater. Mr. Quay, junior, notified the dele- 
gates what his father desired,—to wit the nomination of Mr. Dela- 
mater. The phrase reported as used by him was that ‘‘ Pap wants 
it!’ which it may be apprehended will take its place in the politi- 
cal annals of 1890. The “drawing” of the delegates from the 
ground they were chosen to hold included some men hitherto of 
repute, including Mr. District-Attorney Graham of Philadelphia. 

There were some manifestations of manliness. Previous to 
the convention, Mayor Fitler was importuned in vain by Mr. 
Quay to assent to the transfer of the Philadelphia delegates from 
General Hastings to Mr. Delamater. The Mayor maintained his 
consistency and his honor, In the convention, Major Montooth 
rejected the persistent persuasions of the Quay managers to 
take the nomination of Lieutenant-Governor, so as to commit 
his friends in Allegheny to the support of Delamater. At the 
close of the proceedings, a characteristic trick was attempted in 
electivng General Hastings chairman of the State Committee, the 
bogus ‘‘ Chairman” Andrews giving the convention to understand 
that General Hastings had consented to the scheme. As a matter 
of fact, he had done nothing of the sort, and the trick was soon 
exposed, by his refusing emphatically to enter the snare set for 
him, Finally, when it was demanded that the defeated candi- 
dates should come before the convention and pledge themselves 
“to support the ticket,” none of them appeared. 





THE platform contains some Republican planks, but is of no 
consequence as an aid to Republican principles, being drawn and 
adopted by men who are doing their best to bring them into dis- 
honor. It slaps Mr, Cameron by proposing free coinage of silver 
only when it comes to a parity with gold. Nevertheless, it as- 
sumes to “ gratefully record the continued confidence of the Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania in the wisdom, integrity, and states- 
manship” of Mr. Cameron! and it adds this disgraceful para- 
graph: 

“For the Chairman of our National Committee, M. S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign ; as a citizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth two successive administrations, as State Treasurer by 
the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 
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This isthe plank which Mr. Delamater especially represents. 
As framed by the committee on resolutions, and as published in 
the afternoon papers of Wednesday, it stood first of all, the re- 
mainder of the platform following it as subordinate and secondary. 
Subsequently, however, it was arranged to take its place in con- 
nection with the other endorsements,—of Mr. Cameron, the Presi- 
dent, Speaker Reed, and Governor Beaver,—and the morning 
newspapers, Thursday, presented it in that way. Wherever it 
stands, it is the platform. 





Mr. OrLADY of Huntingdon, who made the speech presenting 
General Hastings’s name, showed an example of candor as well as 
effective eloquence. ‘‘ Ever since the election of Harrison,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ the Republican party has been falling back on the ebb- 
tide, and it is time for us to stop it.” And a moment later he 
added: ‘‘I should name a candidate whose success does not de- 
pend upon whom the enemy nominates,”—a hit so palpable that 
it was cheered to the echo. 

Whom, then, will the Democrats nominate? Mr. Wallace has 
been driven nearly frantic in his efforts to prevent the steady 
movement of his party to “‘overnor Pattison, and has gone back 
and forth through the State in a manner ludicrously contradictory 
of his pretense in the beginning that he would make no effort for 
himself. On the other band, there has been an increasing illumi- 
nation of the Democratic mind as to the facts of the situation, 
and it is pow incredible that the Scranton convention can do any- 
thing else than nominate Mr. Pattison. His nomination, as things 
now are, will command, and command rightly, the support of 
tens of thousands of the best Republicans of the State,—men who 
have too much self-respect and moral courage to give their 
suffrages for the purpose of denying for Mr. Quay what he cannot 
dery for himself. If the contest shall be between Governor Pat- 
tison and Mr. Delamater, and national issues shall not be involved, 
THE AMERICAN will of course give its support heartily to the 
former. 

Mr. Wallace’s candidacy is for all practical purposes an agency 
of Mr. Quay’s. It would bave no claim on the State, and is as 
“impossible”? as Mr. Delamater’s. Yet agents of the same cor- 
porate influences that bore so prominent a part ad paid so great 
a share of the bill, at Harrisburg, will no doubt pull every wire 
for Mr. Wallace at Scranton. 





THE worst peril seems to be over in the matter of silver 
legislation. When the Free Coinage bill, which had been carried 
through the Senate by the votes of the silver combination, reached 
the House, it might have been passed at once had it not been for 
the vigilance of Speaker Reed and Mr. McKinley. The culpable 
absence of a large number of Republican members without pairs, 
—many of them Penusylvanians,—gave the Democrats and the 
Republican advocates of silver a temporary majority. With few 
exceptions the Democrats determined to follow the scandalous 
example set by the Senators of their own party, and to vote for 
silver as a means of embarrassing the Republican party. A 
handful of Republicans of the far West at once formed a coalition 
with them like that in the Senate, and an attempt was made to 
take the bill at once from the Speaker’s table and concur in the 
Senate’s alterations as “‘ amendments.” Fortunately this was de- 
feated the day the bill was received, through the House’s own 
refusal to set aside an appropriation bill and take up this. Next 
day it was discovered that Mr. Reed had referred it under the 
Rules to the Committee on Currency and Coinage. To get it back 
from that committee was the problem, and Mr. Bland offered a 
preamble declaring that the Speaker had no right to make the 
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reference and a resolution expunging the statement of the refer- 
ence from the journal. The preamble was too strong meat for 
the Republicans of the coalition, but they helped the Democrats 
to pass the resolution, which Mr. Reed very properly declined to 
regard as affecting his action. 

For two days the Democrats tried to take the bill from the 
Speaker’s table, while the Speaker declined to admit that it was 
there. The final resort of an appeal from his decision was not 
reached until (Saturday) the danger was past. By that time 
enough Republicans had arrived to deprive the coalition of the 
control of the House. At the same time enough Democrats rep- 
resenting Eastern constituencies had been notified that they were 
not to take any risks in this matter of Free Coinage, so that thir- 
teen of them who had been voting with the coalition, backed out 
and sustained the Speaker’s reference. So the bill remained in 
Mr. Conger’s Committee, from which it was reported on Tuesday, 
with a recommendation that the House non-concur in the Senate 
ameduments. On this a vote was taken on Wednesday, and the 
report was sustained. The test occurred on the free-coinage clause, 
on which a separate vote had been demanded, Against free- 
coinage there were 152, and in favor of it therewere 135, The 
majority included 22 Democrats, and the minority 23 Republicans. 


THE subject now goes to a conference committee, and what- 
ever it agrees to report will no doubt be adopted. It is therefore 
vitally important that the compromise agreed on shall be one 
which does not demoralize the currency of the country. The 
Vice President and the Speaker will be held to a strict ac- 
count to guard the situation by the appointment of a sound com- 
mittee. 


THE President has transmitted a long letter to Congress, in 
which Mr. Blaine expands his views as to the promotion of com- 
merce with the countries of Central and South America which 
were represented in the Pan-American Congress. He thinks that 
our proposed changes in the Tariff should be made with reference 
to this, and he would go so far as to admit free of duty the pro- 
ducts of any of these countries, which have put a specified list of 
American products on their free lists. On our list of requirement 
he would put the chief products of our farms, forests, and mines, 
and certain kinds of machinery and the rolling-stock of railroads. 
The only objection he anticipates to his proposal is from the wool- 
growers to the admission of the wools of Chili and the Argentine 
Republic. Mr. Blaine says that the wools they would send are 
chiefly if not exclusively coarse carpet-wools, whose free importa- 
tion would do no harm to our wool-growers. In this he is mis 
taken, as fully forty. per cent. of the wools we get from South 
America are fine clothing wools. Last year we imported from 
those countries and Mexico close upon six and a half million 
pounds of clothing wools, and almost ten million pounds of car- 
pet-wools. Still it would be a considerable offer if we were to 
put carpet-wools on the free list,and give to other wools as favor- 
able terms as to the competing wools from Australia and New 
Zealand, removing the substantial discrimination in favor of 
those countries which now exist in the administration of the Tar- 
iff. But how are we to overcome the difficulty that most if not all 
of these countries are bound by their treaties of commerce to ex- 
tend to our European rivals just the advantages they grant to us? 
Is it true, as Mr. Blaine alleges, that the consumption of our ma- 
chinery, lumber, and the like, is prevented by the imposition of 
the duties he hopes to see removed ? And if, as he admits, these 
countries are dependent upon their customs duties for their reve- 
nues, are they likely to take any step which may result in their 
loss of these duties ? 

It is potable that much as the Secretary of State is impressed 
with tbe usefulness of a reciprocity plan of this kind, he does not 
depend upon it alone for the increase of our commerce with South 
and Central America. He insists on the necessity for direct com- 
munication by shipping lines, and the facilitation of commerce by 
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banking arrangements such as France and Germany have found 
so useful. And he once more calls attention to the three-cornered 
voyage by which our purchases of South American produce are 
balanced by sales of English manufactures to South America, and 
as this was called into question by a Free Trade newspaper, the 
Tribune points out that one firm alone has between fifty and sixty 
vessels engaged in this very business, which do not furnish the 
smallest facility for carrying any American product to those 
countries. 


THE Tariff bill, as reported to the Senate by the Finance Com- 
mittee, has just three hundred alterations from the measure 
adopted by the House. Of these fully three-fourths are reduc- 
tions of duties, and less than one-fourth are increase of rates. 
Nothing but the Tobacco schedule escapes the amendments of the 
committee. The largest number is in the Metals schedule, and all 
are reductions,—a fresh illustration of the manner in which 
our commonwealth is represented in the Senate: for several of 
these reductions are thoroughly objectionable, one of the worst be- 
ing the lowering of the duty on steel rails to $11.40 aton. The 
committee seems to have been impressed with the idea that this 
important manufacture hardly needed any protection, since its 
product has been selling below the English market prices. But 
that is due to the exceptional situation in England, where coal is 
temporarily dear, and a continental boom in railroad-making has 
enabled the English rail-makers to put up prices above what they 
will be a year hence. When these two conditions cease to exist 
there will be a lively revival of English competition for our rail- 
market, and one of their trade organs speaks of the reduction al- 
ready proposed by the McKinley bill as ‘‘ the measure of relief ac- 
corded to us.” Neither can it be said that there is any demand 
from the consumers of steel rails for this reduction. As a whole 
the railroads of America have stood by the rail-makers in this 
matter, acguiescing in the imposition of any duty that might be re- 
quired to maintain the manufacture and relieve them of depend- 
ence upon the English producers. And this confidence has been 
rewarded by the steady reduction of prices as fast as conditions 
warranted it, by the development of an American type of rail 
much better fitted than the English to sustain the sudden changes 
of our weather, and by the creation of a home market for old 
rails, in which they can be exchanged for new ones on terms 
much more favorable than the English rail-makers could offer. 





THE Senate has passed Mr. Morrill’s bill to increase the reve- 
nue of the Agricultural Colleges established under the Act of 1862 
by an annual grant of money from the receipts for the sale of 
public lands, amounting to $15,000 at the outset, and increasing 
gradually to $25,000 a year. This is notable as coming from a 
body which would not vote a penny to lift the illiterate voter out 
of his dependence upon the politician as to the names on the bal- 
lot he has to cast, but is ready to spend money in educating a 
class, which a quarter of a century has shown to desire no such 
education. The so-called Agricultural Colleges of the country, 
established under the Act of 1862, are such only in name. They 
made an honest effort to promote education in Agriculture, but 
found that the farmers would vot send their sons to any such in- 
stitutions, as they believed that farming can be learnt nowhere 
but on a farm. Then they bad to do something to justify their 
existence, so they resolved themselves into country colleges, with 
courses in arts and in applied science, and as such they are now 
competing for students with scores of other institutions which 
have no public money to back them. The Senute’s bill only adds 
to the injustice of this competition, and-will do nothing whatever 
to promote agricultural education. The demand for that falls far 
below the present supply, and it is waste of money to send any 
more in that direction. 





THE Senate at last has passed the bill to pension disabled sol- 
diers of the late war, three Democratic senators voting with the 
To the last the opposition to 


Republican majority in its favor. 
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the bill insisted that it would involve enormous payments, which 
must bankrupt the Treasury. As Senator Davis well objected, 
they all set out with ignoring the large proportion of the disabled 
who are already on the pension jist, and who must relinquish 
their present pension before they can take advantage of this bill. 
The friends of the bill estimate that it will cost between thirty 
five and forty millions to provide for all the rest, and that this 
amount will probably be diminished as the years go by through 
the rapid death-rate of the disabled soldiers. The bill now goes 
to the President, who is publicly committed to approval of its 
principle. 


THE Committee on Elections, in reporting through Mr. Lodge 
the bill drafted in pursuance of the instructions of the Republican 
caucus, dwell chiefly on the constitutional aspects of the question, 
showing both from the letter of the Constitution, the debates in 
the Convention of 1787, and the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the absolute control Congress possesses over the elections of 
members of the House. The report points out that the bill now 
proposed does not come up to the measure of control thus vested, 
as it only provides for supervision of such elections by National 
officials, for the most complete publicity ofall election proceedings, 
and for preventing the issue of certificates to persons who have 
not been lawfully elected. As tothe necessity for the bill, the 
committee speaks with distinctness and yet with reserve. They 
bring no accusation against any State or section, but they insist 
that in many election districts the elections are not fair and hon- 
est, and that this cannot be corrected without national super- 
vision. And it is to be remembered that if the Democrats think 
they do not get fair play in any Northern district, the remedy 
provided in the bill is as open to them as to any one. They can 
have the control taken out of partisan hands by the appointment 
of officials representing both parties, and they can secure the 
utmost publicity of the proceedings in the election. It will be fuir 
play for all sides. 





ONE of the devices by which Irish manufactures have been 
exterminated and are kept from reviving, is an arrangement of 
railroad rates on such a plan that it is dearer to send anything 
from Dublin or Belfast to any point in Ireland, than to send the 
same article to the same point from London or Birmingham or 
Manchester. Through the devices adopted to evade the Inter- 
State Commerce law we are coming to something like this in 
America. Low rates through being made impossible by the 
fourth clause, when the points lie on one system of railroads, con- 
tracts are taken for the transportation of goods by ship and rail- 
road jointly, to which the law as it stands does not apply. This 
makes it cheaper by seventy-five per cent. to send English goods 
all the way from Liverpool to a point on the Pacific Coast, than 
to send American goods from New York to the same point. And 
of course this is equally true of any interior point on our railroad 
system which lies at a considerable distance from our commercial 
centers, The abuse hurts the genuine importer who is competing 
for business with such points as much as it does the manufacturer, 
and it serves the needs of those houses in Europe which do their 
own exporting through having corresponding firms in America, 
Certainly Congress should not allow this abuse to continue. 

Another abuse Congress should take up is the conversion of 
the trans-Atlantic steamers into gambling hells and liquor-saloons, 
As these are chiefly sailed under the flag of other nations, it is 
not possible to reach them by merely prohibitory legislation. But 
it is in the power of Congress to refuse access to our ports to 
steamships which will not give security to exclude gambling from 
their public saloons, and to make no sales of liquors except to 
those who use them at meal-times. 


THE Census has several surprises in store for us. One is that 
the population of New York City is well on to a million and 
three quarters. Another is that Chicago probably has exceeded 
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| a million, and will contest with Philadelphia the second rank 
| among American cities, distancing Brooklyn and other rivals 


completely. Possibly this exhibit will satisfy the people who mis- 
govern Philadelphia that the day of rapid transit cannot be put 
off much longer. We evidently have reached the limits of growth 
under present conditions. Not only must we have elevated or 
under ground railroads, but the Reading Road, which connects a 
large part of the city’s territory with the business parts, must be 
given access to the center, and no longer kept at arm’s length in 
the interest of a rival corporation, which runs through no such 
extent of the city’s territory. Not only does Philadelphia grow 
more slowly than its rivals, but its growth is diminishing in ratio. 
The vote of 1888 indicated for New York a population of 1,585,- 
529, for Philadelphia 1,014,332, and for Chicago 748,258, according 
to the ratio of votes to the whole people which was indicated by 
the Census of 1880. In the two intervening years each of these 
two cities have added largely to their population, while Philadel- 
phia has not got much beyond its million of 1888. 





THE succession of decisions adverse to the State of Virginia 
in the matter of her debt-coupons has put the creditors of the 
commonwealth into a much better position for securing as fair a 
settlement of the unpaid debt as the circumstances of her people 
admit of. A movement is on foot to unite all the creditors of the 
State into a kind of syndicate to conduct negotiations, and it is 
understood that the State authorities are more than ready to 
listen to any proposal that seems to them practicable, and have 
asked a number of Northern gentlemen to act for them as an ad- 
visory board. This change of mind on their part is due simply to 
the character of the last of the Supreme Court’s decisions, which 
declares that any tax-payer who tenders coupons in payment of 
his taxes, “‘ shall be free of molestation on account of such taxes 
or debts, and may vindicate such rights by asuit to recover 
property or damages for property taken by injunction or by de- 
fense in any suit brought against him.” This practically put an 
end to the devices to nullify the previous decisions by declaring 
that the Supreme Court would not put up with any such nullifi- 
cation. Virginia now has to ask of her creditors the best terms 
they will give, and she need not be astonished if the treatment 
they have had at her hands has indisposed them to leniency. 
They certainly will be very foolish if they agree to abandon the 
security they obtained through the coupono-arrangement, which 
has been the only ground on which the Supreme Court was able 
to come to their rescue against the repudiators. 





THE Lottery seems to have won the day in Louisiana. Asthe 
State Constitution of 1878 forbade the continuance of lotteries of 
any kind after New Year’s Day of 1895, the Legislature has no 
farther power than to renew the charter of the present Lottery 
for one year, as it now expires on the previous New Year’s Day, 
or to submit the whole question to the people. Itis for the latter 
course the Lottery Company has been fighting, at first covertly 
by advocating a general revision of the Constitution, and now 
openly by asking that an amendment to the clause in question be 
submitted to the vote of the people. A two thirds vote of both 
branches of the Legislature is required for submission. At first 
it seemed impossible to secure this, but the opponents of the Lot- 
tery have now yielded the point, on the ground that if the Lot- 
tery people have the majority of the people with them, they 
would elect the Legislature two years hence and would submit 
the question or would call a Constitutional Convention. We think 
this very weak logic, as it is by no means certain that the Legis- 
lature elected by a majority favorable to the Lottery would not 
contain a minority sufficiently hostile to prevent submission. 
The minority bave thrown away their advantage by yielding, and 
it would seem that their act was in the interests of ‘** Democratic 
harmony rather than because they had no hope of defeating the 
iniquity. 

During the debate which preceded this decision, there was an 
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the State and not any affection for the Lottery Company, or any 


personal benefits received from it, that determined the action of | 


the majority. Two other companies, one of them composed of Eng- 
lish capitalists, came forward with offers of larger sums than had 
been promised by the present Lottery, for the privilege it was ask- 
ing. But there was no show of haste to close with either of these. 
The proposal to delay action until the value of these offers had been 
ascertained was negatived by the majority, who were at no time 
two-thirds of the House. Evidently it was not a question of rev- 
enue for the State with the majority, but of the continuance of the 
cancerous corporation already in possession. 


THE last tribunal of appeal in the New York judicial system 
has given its decision in the famous prosecution of the North 
River Sugar Retinery, whose charter had been declared forfeit be- 
cause of its entering the Sugar Trust. This decision of the lower 
court is affirmed by the Court of Appeals, on the ground that the 
company had abandoned the exercise of the corporate rights with 
which its incorporation vested it, by entering a partuership in 
which it had no longer control of its own property. The court 
finds that the Refinery Company was “' doing the public an injury, 
and, in avoiding the State law, which compels the reservation of 
corporate rights, has proved unfaithful to its charter. 
and that in a respect so material and important as to justify s a 
judgment of dissolution,” In this decision all the judges con- 
curred. 

This no doubt will be a leading case, as even if the defendant 
should find some pretext for appealing to the United States courts, 
there is no room for doubt that the final decision will be of just 
this tenor. It is the more important as the New York Code, under 
which it was delivered, is in operation in a large number of our 
newer States and Territories, It therefore may be taken as estab- 
lishing once for all that chartered corporations will not be toler- 
ated in such astretch of their powers as is involved in forming 
combinations which extinguish their corporate activity and re- 
sponsibility. 





THE recent elections of a provincial legislature for Quebec 
are ominous of trouble for the Dominion. For several decades 
the French of that province have been consolidating their forces 
on lines of racial and religious sympathy. They were outraged 
by the execution of Riel, and they gave M. Mercier such support 
in the last elections that he obtained not a majority but a small 
plurality over all the other parties, with the understanding that 
he was to carry out a “ Nationalist’? programme. One of its 
measures was the payment of the indemnity of a hundred thousand 
pounds for their confiscated property, mainly that of the Jesuits. 
They now give him a clear majority of twenty-seven votes over 
all other parties, including the Liberal Catholics, who have been 
striving to keep Quebec from coming under undue clerical in- 
fluence. This willivflame the animosities of the Orange faction 
in upper Ottawa and the seaboard Provinces to an extent which 
will increase the difficulties of the general Government of the 
Dominion. But what can the Orange faction do? The union 
of the Catholic Church with the State in the Quebec prov- 
ince is one established by law and accepted by the Dominion 
as a condition of confederation. And as the Act establishing the 
Dominion provides a way by which the provinces may detach 
themselves peaceably from the confederation, it hardly will do 
for the general Government to make things uncomfortable for the 
French Catholics of Quebec. This is the more trueas the withdrawal 
of that province would cut the Dominion into twos eparate groups 
of provinces, whose continuance under one government would be 
impossible. 

Not that the Nationalists have any immediate intention of 
using their right to secede. On the contrary they mean to make 
the whole Dominion, or at least its more Western provinces, a 
country after the model of Quebec. They are working hard for 


= 
interesting test of the profession that it is viaiitaeal the on of | 
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the revival and extention of a Salen of French Neahenbie in wile 
_ quarters. M. Mercier has been blessed by the Pope, and decorated 
by the President of the French Republic, and it is hard to say 
which of the two is more offensive to the British Loyalist. 


THE Liberals, with the support of the Temperance men of the 
Unionist combine, have forced the Salisbury Government to with- 
draw the Compensation clauses of their License bill. Yet they 
dare not throw their friends the publicans entirely overboard, es- 
pecially as they will need their help sorely within a few years, 
and as the claim of ‘‘ vested rights’? embraces very much more than 
the rights of the publicans to compensation. So they propose to 
set aside the money received for licenses as a separate “ ear- 
marked ” fund, with the expectation of directing its use in buy- 


| ing out unnecessary public houses through some future vote in 


Parliament. The Liberals will not make any effective opposition 
to this plan, as it leaves the whole question in the air, but they 
give notice that they mean to fight every compensation proposal 
with as much energy asthat whose withdrawal they have forced. 

Under ordinary circumstances the withdrawal of such a 
clause because of the strength of the opposition would be equiva- 
lent to a defeat, and would lead to a dissolution of Parliament. 
But all the traditions of party warfare have been suspended in the 
fight against Home Rule. Nothing but a formal vote or want of 
confidence will lead the Tories to dissolve a day before they must, 
and that vote the majority never will permit. But it is evident 
that the Government is becoming decrepit and unable to handle 
the House. 


As we predicted last week, the proposal to cede Heligoland 
to Germany has caused no small stir in England. Not only the 
opposition censure the Ministry for thinking that any amount of 
territory in tropical Africa can be worth as much as this little 
sand-bank in the North Sea, but even some of the Tory newspa- 
pers object to seeing the Queen sell two thousand of her subjects 
to her grandson,—although with the proviso that they shall not 
be liable to military conscription. Curiously enough, some of the 
Radicals had just been urging that Heligoland, Gibraltar, and 
Malta be given up to their rightful owners, so as to diminish the 
responsibilities of “ the weary Titan.’ That they meant to Ger- 
many in the case of Heligoland, admits of no doubt; but they 
now say that the people being Frisians, the country properly be- 
longs to either the Netherlands or to Denmark. As there are no 
Frisians in Denmark, and never were any, the cession to that 
country would have been a strange performance. About half the 
Frisians belong to the Netherlands, and the other half to Ger- 
many,—a political severance which resulted from the physical 
separation by the great encroachments of the sea in the thirteenth 
century. So when the Netherlands revolted against Spain, East 
Friesland did not share in the glory of that resistance, but be- 
came Protestant and Calvinist in a peaceable way under its own 
counts. In the eighteenth century it was annexed to Prussia; in 
1815 it was ceded to Hanover, while Heligoland passed to England. 
It became Prussian again through the reconstructions after 1867. 

It is to East (or German) Friesland that the island belongs 
by every right. Within historic times it was connected with that 
province by dry land. For the coast of Northwestern Europe, 
which in prehistoric times was a prolongation of the coast-line of 
Scotland to Norway, was in Roman times a prolongation of the 
coast-line of Belgium to a point in Danish Jutland. The Zuider 
Zee was an inland lake, and the whole‘jprovince of North Fries- 
land lay where now roll the shallow and sluggish waters of the 
German Ocean, and Heligoland was a hill within that province. 
It was about the beginning of the ninth century that that pro- 
vince was submerged, leaving Heligoland and a few other island 
fragments, but carrying down a considerable population of sea- 
farers and cattle tenders with their villages. The other islands 
lay nearer the Holstein coast, and several of them were swept 
away in later times. Heligoland has kept its place through the 
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stolid resistance of rock and sand-bank to the waters. Its occu- 
pation by England has been an anomaly ever since Hanover 
ceased to belong to the British crown, and it would not have been 
left in English hands in just this shape, if that separation had been 
foreseen. Its retrocession to Germany is a perfectly reasonable 
arrangement, and would have been more graceful if there had 
been no question of a bargain about it. 

The English objection is a matter of sentiment mainly. No- 
body supposes that the Heligolanders care a pin for their connec- 
tion with the British Empire. Nobody who has any insight into 
the strategic value of islands imagines that Germany is a whit the 
stronger for the acquisition. In case of a war with the United 
Kingdom, the British fleet would at once seize it. But it is 
thought that it is an evil omen for the Empire to begin to give up 
territory, just as though it never had given up Dunkirk and Tan- 
gier and Minorca and the Ionian Islands, to say nothing of the 
retreats from Afghanistan and the Transvaal. It is not voluntary 
cessions, but cessions under the pressure of arms, which mark the 
downfall of empires. And when the voluntary cession of an isl- 
and of this size is accompanied with the assumption of the pro- 
tectorate of some 200,000 square miles of Eastern Africa, the evi- 
dence of imperial decay is not striking. 





THE serious side of the transaction is its possible effect on 
the situation in Europe. If the political diplomacy of the Conti- 
nent were in a condition of stable equilibrium, it would not matter 
in the least. But in the present condition of things, a very small 
event of this kind may have far-reaching results in directions 
which are not indicated on the surface. France is very bitter 
about the cession because it indicates that England is more inclined 
to support Germany than herself in any future complications. 
She charges that the act involves bad faith with the Great Powers, 
since it was they who in 1815 entrusted Heligoland to England’s 
keeping, and they talk as though the military power of their 
hereditary enemy had been greatly increased by it. In a word they 
want to give it all the importance Luxemburg had in 1867, when 
it took all the diplomacy of Europe to prevent a European war 
over its cession to Prussia by the King of Holland. But Heligo- 
land is not a Luxemburg, and if it had been the Netherlands and 
not England which had ceded it to Germany, it is not probable 
that the Paris newspapers would have given it a seeond thought. 

At any rate the cession brings France into an attitude of 
more distinct hostility to England. The Republic will be much 
more active in its opposition to the continuance of the English in 
Egypt, and will lose no opportunity to stir up the Sultan to de- 
mand the evacuation of the country. It also will back the oppo- 
sition in Italy to Senor Crispi, whose proudest boast is that he has 
been on such good terms with England at every step of his di- 
plomacy. But here England has the advantage. She never has 
offended the Italian people by any act of aggression, while the an- 
nexation of Tunis by the French has left a bad taste in the Italian 
mouth. Another field of French annoyance is the Newfoundiand 
fisheries, which are secured to French fishermen by treaty, even 
to the exclusion of the natives of theisland. The treaty was ne- 
gotiated at a time when the growth of the islanders to the point of 
occupying more than a fraction of the coast in fisheries seemed dis- 
tant if not impossible. But it continues binding now when the 
hardship of forbidden British subjects to intrude on the fisheries 
conducted on their own territories by aliens certainly is not a 
small grievance. Thus far England has acted on her usual prin- 
ciple, that her colonists must endure hardships or even worse if 
this be needed, to preserve amicable relations between the Mother 

- Country and foreign powers. But there is a point at which this 
policy will become impossibie, and it probably is not far distant. 





SoME of the Tories cheered the announcement of a motion 
favorable to retaliation upon the United States if the McKinley 
Tariff bill should become a law.: Even Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment could not give the gentleman who proposed this step any 





that “retaliation” is a game two can play at, and that we are 
much more necessary to England than she istous. If it were 
impossible to send our produce to the United Kingdom directly, 


| it would go through France and Belgium, but if we refused ad- 


mission to her textiles and hardwares, they could not be brought 
in through any other channel, for Canada would share in the pro- 
hibition, and Mexico is too far off. Such measure of retaliation 
as is possible must come through restrictions on the import of our 
meat and cattle, on the plea that it is “ unwholesome,” and this 
has already been practiced at intervals by the British Board of 
Trade ever since the English cattle-raiser began to feel the weight 
of our competition. 

Mr. Harold Frederic sends to the New York Times an expla- 
nation of the British panic over our Tariff, which is curious 
enough. It seems that from the moment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced a new scale of duties on imports in the 
House of Commons, the British custom-house people take its en- 
actment for granted and collect duties accordingly. So when the 
schedules of Mr. McKinley’s bill were telegraphed to England, it 
was assumed that they were already the law, and that no modifi- 
cations of them need be expected. Hence the haste of this Brit- 
ish Tory was not a threat as to what John Bull would do if we 
enacted an offensive Tariff, but a proposal to deal with one al- 
ready in force, as he supposed. 





THE situation of the German iron-trade illustrates the folly 
of leaving one country dependent on another for the materials of 
a great industry, when these can be produced at home. The 
German Tariff is one for the protection of manufactures exclu- 
sively. So the business of making wrought iron and steel is pro- 
tected, while that of making pig-iron is not. So long as the Brit- 
ish iron-market was in a normal condition, the British were quite 
ready to supply the Germans with all the pig-iron they wanted. 
But when the recent boom in iron came, the English had no more 
pig-iron than they could consume. So prices went up so high 
that Germany had to restrict her use of this raw material. When 
America found it impossible to depend on the British supply of 
pig-iron, we merely increased our own out-put to the necessary 
amount, and so escaped the demoralization which has fallen on 
the German iron-works. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 

| would be difficult to have the stock market much duller than 

it has been lately in the railroad department: but in the in- 
dustrial stocks there has been a reasonable degree of activity. 
Last Saturday Sugar stock broke five or six points, and it was all 
over Wall street that on the following Tuesday morning the Court 
of Appeals would hand down a decision in the Sugar Trust case 
and that it would be adverse to the Trust. The report was given 
so positively, and the selling of the Stock was so bold, that it 
looked as if information of what the Court would do had certainly 
been obtained by some one. It had. The decision came on Tues- 
day as announced, and it was adverse to the Trust, also as an- 
nounced. But by this time the stock had been so largely sold 
short on the early information that it was lending in the loan 
crowd at lower rates than any other stock, showing thereby how 
large was the short interest in it. Consequently, the effect of the 
decision had been discounted for the time. The short sellers at- 
tempting to buy in their stock caused the price to rise sharply, and 
it was not until this covering had been done that the quotations 
receded again. The trustees meet for the annual election on the 
30th inst., and it is said that steps will then be taken to put the 
trust into shape conformable to the law, by reorganizing under 
either a Connecticut or New Jersey charter. The other industria] 
stocks were not affected one way or the other. It is claimed that 
when the lead trust was formed it was done by the acts of indi- 
vidual stockholders who sold out their stock to the central corpor- 
ation the same as they would sell in the open market. One effect 
of the ruling of the Court of Appeals will do much to put the in- 
dustrial stocks on a firmer basis. It wiil prevent unlimited issues 
of certificates, such as occurred in the case of the lead trust; and 
which appears, judging from their market movements, to have 
swamped the concern, 
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ing June 30 (partly estimated) are favorable, but there are no in- 
creases in the dividends. Lake Shore reports a net balance for 
dividend of $1,309,487, against $1,163,130 last year; but the year 
before the balance was larger, being $1,542,000. ‘The 2 per cent. 
dividend calls for $939,330, so the amount earned this half year is 
equal to 2.65 per cent. It should be noted that the gross earnings 
are larger than they were in either of the two previous years, but 
the operating expenses were also larger, and it is known that the 
company charges into this account many things which in other 
companies are charged to capital. The Michigan Central and 
Canada Southern also report larger gross earnings than in the 
two previous vears, being $6,843,000; and also larger operating 
expenses. The surplus remaining for dividends is $653,000. One 
third goes to the Canada Southern, $181,000, and two-thirds to 
the Michigan Central. $472,000. After paving 1} per cent. on the 
stock of the former, there is a deficit of $6,500; and after paying 
2 per cent. on the stock of the latter, a surplus of $97,286. Ou 
these showings the present market quotations for the stocks are 
not low. The last half of the year will be better. 

There is still talk of some deal on hand between Mr. Gould 
and the Atchison people, and it is repeated in quarters where 
there is likely to be good information. How important it may 
be there is no means yet of finding out. Missouri Pacific has 
shown some strength in the face of a weak market, and Atchison 
maintains itself at a figure which seems pretty high, even if there 
be a deal on of some kind, for no one pretends that under the 
most favorable conditions the company can do better than earn 
the interest on its income bonds this year, and it will be doing 
extraordinarily well if it earns that. The earnings of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas road continue to maintain their high rate 
of increase, and certainly make the present market prices of the 
securities look reasonably cheap. There is a lingering impression 
in the minds of many that Mr. Gould still bas practical control of 
this property, but it is erroneous, Mr, Gould appears to be de- 
sirous of getting out of what properties he has rather than trying 
to get back into any from which he has been ousted. The idea is 
growing in Wall street that he desires to retire from business al- 
together, and that all his efforts now are directed to getting his 
affairs into such shape that he can. The closest watching fails to 
detect his hand in current speculation, 

The squabbling among the Trunk lines over dressed beef and 
other rates continues, but has not assumed a serious phase, and 
has ceased to attract attention. In the west, things continue 
about as they were. The Iuter State Commissioners desired to 
reduce the rates on food products coming into Chicago from Ne- 
braska and Iowa points, and the roads have united in a protest 
against it, argument to be heard next week. There is a more 
alarming aspect in the labor disturbances which have broken out 
at several points. It is not unusual for such things to occur at 
thisseason. But none of these things do more than affect a limited 
amount of the total of railroad business, which appears in the 
aggregate to be sufficiently prosperous, judging by the reports of 
earnings. 





THE BETRAYAL AT HARRISBURG. 


je outcome of the Harrisburg Convention is party betrayal. 
The possibility of such a deliverance as would serve the in- 
terests and answer the desires of the Republicans of Pennsylva- 
nia, was not realized. In the face of the general disgust and dis- 
pleasure, Mr. Quay has made use of enough delegates to change 
the majority against Mr. Delamater into a majority for him. The 
convention bas done what the people elected it not to do. 

The betrayal is therefore infamous. No convention whose 
majority is chosen deliberately, and in the open, under circum- 
stances which mark its duty plainly and strongly, can be thus un- 
faithful without dishonor to itself, or without the cancellation of 
its claim upon the people. It stands discredited. Its work has 
no moral validity. 

The influences which accomplished this result are in part 
shamelessly displayed, and in part sedulously concealed. They 
are, on the one band, exerted openly by Mr. Quay, who demands 
that the party sball cover with its shield his political nakedness, 
and from another source they represent corporation greed, which 
is moving to fix its grasp upon the State. The work of Mr. Quay, 


dictating over hie “ private wire” the action of the convention, 
was so undisguised that it is wonderful how men of average self- 
respect could continue the farce of calling themselves “ delegates ” 
of the people, and remain sitting in a body so controlled. It 
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might be thought that in a time of quiet, with no social disorder 
disturbing the public peace, and no enemy assailing the outer 
gates, the manhood of Americans would rise high, and their po- 
litical conscience would be watchful and brave. That, on the 
contrary, they should submit themselves to the use of a Boss-ship 
which has become offensive to the nation, is the effacement of 
themselves and of their conclusions, , 

Mr. Quay makes the supreme issue his own “ vindication.” 
The servile and dishenest resolution of praise for him, with which 
it was proposed to begin the declaration of principles, but which 
was subsequently removed to the company of the endorsements 
of the President and others, is the key-note of the issue now 
raised, It is made a campaign to cover Mr. Quay. The election 
of Mr. Delamater would be the assertion of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania that they believe to be false what they know to be true. 
Mr. Delamater serves the purpose of Mr. Quay for this test. 
Whatever else he may represent, or embody, he stands fourth as 
the candidate of denial to those statements concerning Mr. Quay, 
which can be proved a hundred times over by the personal knowl- 
edge of men well known to the entire country. Such a candi- 
dacy is a monstrosity. If it could be endorsed by the people of 
Pennsylvania, it would mark a decay of public virtue unex- 
ampled in the history of the State. Such a commonwealth would 
sink to the condition of those debauched by lotteries and se- 
duced by bribes, 

If we regard the candidate himself, he has no claim to be 
Governor of Pennsylvania. He bas no record of valuable public 
service. He has had no private career of consequence. He has in 
no way earned public favor; he has not even in any right way 
drawn public attention. He comes into notice, now, without 
merit, yet with offense. He reaches this candidacy through ar- 
rangements secretly concluded with those who have usurped and 
abused the party’s control. Without the strength derived from 
these corrupt arrangements, he would be. unknown and uncon- 
sidered. Judged in the strictest and most impartial sense, his 
vomination is a process of bargain aud sale. Not only bas he not 
been asked by the Republicans of Pennsylvania to take this post 
of leadership, but wherever the issue has been made plain, he has 
been repudiated by them, The delegates he had at Harrisburg 
were mostly without warrant from the party. Either they were 
procured by forestalling (as in those counties which chose long 
in advance of the Convention) ; by sharp practice, (as in the no- 
torious case of Cambria county); by the bribe of the Federal 
patronage, (as in Lancester, and several otber counties); or by 
other methods discreditable to their beneticiary. In those counties 
which chose their delegates near to the time of holding the Con- 
vention, when the situation had become understood, and the issue 
of approving or not approving him was distinctly raised, his defeat 
was general and humiliating. The party not only did not want 
him, but it set upon him the seal of its rejection. He comes to 
them, as a candidate, without a claim, or the shadow of a claim, 
upon their suffrages. 

Even had it been otherwise ; even had the nomination been 
the real wish of the party, Mr. Delamater’s election would have 
been no less improper. He is an impossible candidate for the Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania. Such of them as give him their sup- 
port will do so in the face of every consideration which justifies 
their party’s existence. Mr. Delamater stands as the candidate 
not of clean and honest political methods, but of private bargains 
with unfaithful trustees of the party interests. He represents no 
principle of the Republican party, but on the contrary exemplifies 
that system of corruption in political affairs which it has been the 
duty of Republicans to contend against. If the delegates to the 
State Convention who voted for him had been truly representing 
the party, and in gvod faith acting for its interests, the moral 
wrong of his election would still be absolute. 

For Mr. Delamater comes,—as we have said,—to embody the 
Quay “ vindication,” to mark by his election the proclamation of a 
falsehood. He comes as a candidate made by private bargains 
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with Mr. Quay and others. He comes subject to the conditions | principle, the contradiction was more apparent than real; they 
of these bargains. He comes by means of the insolent and un- | were simply taking what, in the experience of nations, was a not 


faithful course of the so-called ‘“‘ Chairman,” Andrews,—a work 
which has prevented the party’s preferences from having effect. 
He comes identified with private and corporate interests inimical 
to the Commonwealth; he is sustained by them in the canvass now 
opening; and he must serve them as their agent, if elected. He 
comes with the discredit of his record in the Legislature,—the 
only record he possesses,—as one who there employed his abili- 
ties and gave his vote against important measures for the public 
good. And lastly, he comes with charges affecting his character, 
openly and plainly and responsibly made, standing against him 
without a word of denial. 

Of course Mr. Delamater’s candidacy will be unavailing. If 
he has the personal qualities which his friends attribute to him, he 
must see for himself the absurd and untenable position in which 
he stands. He cannot be endorsed by the people of the State, ex- 
cept at the cost of their own honor. His candidacy is therefore 
impossible. Whether he retire now, as he ought to do, or remain 
in the field to be stamped with a humiliating defeat in November, 
it will be the same so far as his demand on the State is concerned. 
This is not a year for party servility and political cowardice to 
grant him an election. 


THE LAST HALF OF GARRISON’S LIFE. 


HE two handsome volumes in which is described the life of 
William Lloyd Garrison from 1840 to 1879, contain, like their 
two predecessors, a vast store of interesting detail concerning the 
agitation in the North-eastern States against the institution of 
Slavery. We say in the North-eastern States, for the history nere 
given refers in the main to that particular propaganda of agitation 
which. with its seat in Boston, reached out southward to New 
York and Philadelphia, and westward through the Mohawk Val- 
ley to eastern Ohio, and which had Mr. Garrison for its chief, and 
the Liberator for its organ. There were, as these volumes do not 
fail to disclose, other anti-slavery organizations and movements at 
the same time, with other leaders and differing views as to meth- 
ods of procedure ; the Garrisonian propaganda, if it was most con- 
spicuous, and enlisted some of the most redoubtable assailants of 
the slave system, was not alone in the field. 

Mr. Garrison, between 1840 and the close of his life, passed 
through a wonderful circle of experience. At the earlier date he 
was absorbed in his crusade, seeing, at the end of a decade of ve- 
hement effort, not any decline in the strength of his terrible an- 
tagonist, but on the contrary its rising aggressiveness and confi- 
dence; while in 1879 he had enjoyed for fifteen years the atmos- 
phere of a land in which Freedom was the universal condition. 
The contrast between the two dates was enormous: it requires 
an effort of the mind, even now, to realize the vast disparity. 

Setting forward from 1840 with the narrative of Mr. Garrison’s 
labors, we come very soon upon those chapters in which it is im- 
possible for the philosophic historian to follow him with satisfac- 
tion. We encounter, 1848, the opening of his effort to familiarize 
the Northern mind with the idea of Disunion, and become ac- 
quainted with his passionate declaration, persistently repeated for 
years, that the Constitution was ‘‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.” His cry of “ no union with slaveholders” 
is the complement of the proposal to draw off a confederacy of 
free States, and his emphatic evidence of the intensity of his feel- 
ing is shown in his publicly burning (at Franingham, Mass., July 
4, 1854) a copy of the Constitution, in company with a copy of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. In flaming capitals, again and again, the 
Liberator cried ‘“‘ The Union must be dissolved !” 

Absolutely nothing was gained for Abolition by the Disunion 
tactics. It intensified the fervor, perhaps, of men like Henry C. 
Wright and Parker Pillsbury; but intensity was not wanting in 
them before. It won no converts to the anti-slavery cause, but 
very much the contrary. Its fatal fault was that it offended the 
deeply-seated national feeling of the American people in the Free 
States. Whatever any one believed as to that, the fact was,—as 
the events of 1861-65 were presently to prove,—that in their hearts 
the people of the North cherished that love for a united country 
which Webster had signified in his reply to Hayne. Liberty and 
Union,—both necessary, and neither to be thought of alone,—were 
corner-stones of the Republic in the estimation of those who com- 
posed it, and though for a time their tolerance of a barbaric sys- 
tem of bondage might seem to give the lie to the declaration of 
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unreasonable time toawaken. The pro-slavery reaction rose from 
the year 1830, and in 1863 the Proclamation of Lincoln announced 
its death. Rising on the wave of the profits of the cotton culture, 
stimulated by the unholy ambition and fierce fanaticism of the 
fire-eating politicians, it ran its course and ate out its own life in a 


| single generation. A little more faith in the ultimate triumph of 
| just principles, a little more patience with the slow change of pub- 


| 





lic opinion, a little more regard for good sense and good taste in 
the choice of methods, and a closer acquaintance, above all, with 
the real sentiments of the Northern people, would have preserved 
the Garrisonian movement from so great a mistake as that of de- 
manding the partition of the Republic. Secession was never a 
happy proposal by men east of the Hudson, whatever v.e may 
think of it coming from men south of the Potomac. Whether in 
the day of the Hartford Convention, or of the Abolition meetings 
of 1843-60, it never failed to cost dearly the New Englander 
who uttered it. And how entirely it failed to reach the very men 
whom Garrison needed to reach,—and who, later, were those who 
slew at once Slavery and Disunion, justifying thus the formulary 
of Webster’s speech,—is shown in the resolutions which the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society adopted so late as January, 1860, 
when they declared— 

“That we are ready to certify that the Republican party has never even 
menaced the existence of the Union in any contingency, and that of all the 
political parties that have yet been organized in this country, none has ever 
surpassed the Republican party in its slavish subserviency to the Union; 
for while it is outlawed in all the South [ete.] it is still insanely engaged in 
glorifying the Union, and pledging itself to frown upon all attempts to dis- 
solve it.” 

These were Garrison’s own resolutions, and they mark the 
failure of the Disunion policy. For the Republicans were the 
army of Freedom. Just a year earlier, at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 1859, he had said: ‘“ My 
hope is in the great Republican party.—not where it stands, but 
it has materials for growth,”—a perfectly sane expression of the 
truth that in its membership was to be found, if found at all, the 
gathering recruits of the movement against Slavery. These were 
the popular masses who must be moved, for until they moved 
Slavery was safe. And yet, so far from the Disunion idea, so ve- 
hemently thrust at them, having a grain of real effect, the resolu- 
tion of 1860 affirms that never was there a party more slavishly 
subservient to the Union,—still did it persist in servilely g!orifying 
the Union! 

But if we were to dwell upon this theme at greater length, it 
would demand that we set forth, by way of complementary justice, 
some of the twistings and turnings, inconsistencies and betrayings, 
of those who did not either fly so bold a flag as Mr. Garrison, or 
pursue so openly and candidly their course of enmity to the Slave 
Power. In the face of the vast mass of those tergiversations, 
the question of Mr. Garrison’s error in tactics fades into compara- 
tive unimportance. To turn to contemplate the evil of Slavery, 
and the crimes committed in its behalf, is to dignify at once every 
and all of its sincere assailants. 

One of the most admirable features of the work is the chapter 
at the close on the personal traits of Mr. Garrison. This is in 
perfect taste, fully restrained as to its manner and matter, and yet 
abundantly interesting in the details which its presents. Like 
the whole of the extended narrative,—which altogether fills about 
two thousand pages octavo,—it is a piece of fine literary art. 
And we cannot refrain from adding again that the whole four vol- 
umes are as the first two were, a marvel of good book-making,— 
the marginal references, the chapter headings, the abundant foot- 
notes, the complete indexes, all joining to make the reader see and 
comprehend the sources of the narrative, the exact purport of its 
statements, and the relation it all has to other subjects and other 
circumstances. Add to this that the printer has done his work so 
thoroughly well that there is no room for anything but pleasure, 
and there can be but one conclusion concerning this book,—that 
it is certain to hold its permanent place in the collections of 
American histdry and biography, eliciting criticism, doubtless, on 
many points, like the one on which we have touched, but com- 
pelling the testimony of all candid readers as to its remarkable 
merits. 





FLOWER RHYMING. 

| view of what Miss Amelia B. Edwards has said recently of the 

flower-songs of the Egyptians, and what various explorers in 
the misty land of folk-lore have revealed of flower and object 
rhyming among the Italians and Spaniards, it may be interesting 
to recall what Lady Mary Wortley Montague wrote, so many years 
ago, about a similar custom among the Turks. Lady Mary’s 
letter is written from Pera of Constantinople, in 1718, and 
is evidently addressed to a friend who desired to see a genuine 
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Turkish love-letter, as she says: “I am extremely pleased that 
you have, at length, found a commission for me, that I can answer 
without disappointing your expectations. . . . . . I have 
got for you, as you desire, a Turkish iove-letter.” The letter un- 
questionably consisted of a number of articles that had definite 


meanings, as she gives the following instructions for the perusal | 


of this amatory object lesson: “ The first piece you should pull 
out of the purse, is a little pearl, which is in Turkish called Ingi, and 
must be understood, ‘Fairest of the young.’ The jonquil says: 
‘Have pity on my passion,’ and here also isa bit of coal, which 
means, ‘ May I die, and all my years be yours.’ Yousee this letter 
is all in verse, and I can assure you there is as much fancy shown 
in the choice of them as in the most studied expressions of our 
letters; there being, I believe, a million of verses designed for 
this use.”’ ; 

In old English poetry not flowers alone, but fruits, also, have 
been freely used to illustrate the charms of the incomparable 
mistress, as when Sir John Suckling likens the color on the bride’s 
cheek tu a— 

“Catharine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun ”— 
or when Herrick sings: 
“Where my Julia’s lips do smile ;— 
There’s the land ; or cherry-isle 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow.” 
Yet the more dramatic use of flowers and other objects in nature 
to express passion or admiration, despair or joy, in the loss or gain 
of the beloved one, is undoubtedly a custom derived from Southern 
and Eastern nations, who naturally expressed their emotions by 
means of music and external objects rather than by recourse to 
penand paper. ‘There is no color,” says Lady Mary, “ no flower, 
no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble, or feather that has not a verse 
belonging to it; and you may quarrel, reproach, or send letters 
of passion, frieudship or civility, or even of news, without ever 
inking your fingers.” 

It is evident .taat upon this custom is founded the story of 
Bérilla and her twin lovers, in the quaint old romance of “ Gau- 
dence de Luques.”’ A closed bud, handed to Bérilla by her lover, 
represented the dawn of love, a half-open rose its happy progress, 
while a full-blown flower, accepted and worn upon the breast, sig- 
nified love’s completeness. Had Waller been a Turk rather than a 
Christian Englishman, the rose sent to his mistress would have 
carried in its fragrant heart its own message, ‘‘ May you be happy 
and your sorrows mine,” and English poetry would have been the 
poorer by those graceful lines : 


“Go, lovely rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee 

How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 

In one of Scheherazade’s stories, in which the gardener gives 

roses to the ten sons of merchants in exchange for pleasant con- 
verse, are numerous examples of flower rhyming : 


“O rose, thou rare of charms that dost contain 
All gifts and Allah’s secret singular, 
Thou’rt like the loved one’s cheek, where lover fond 
And fain of union sticks the gold dindr.” 

These verses, in which flowers and fruits are apostrophized as 
in the Italian Stornelli and Rispetti, taken in connection with the 
Turkish custom referred to, have suggested the idea that flower 
rhyming may have come from the East into Italy, under whose 
genial sun it has reached its highest perfection. Among the many 
varieties, Stornelli, Rispetti, Ritornelli, and all the subdivisions of 
these general titles, the Storne/li are perhaps the most familiar to 
English readers. A recent writer in Poet Lore speaks of these as 
having originated in Sicily and Tuscany, where the peasants had 
a habit of singing at their work, one ending the line and another 
capping it with a fresh rhyme, and so vying with each other; the 
singer who accomplished the most rhymes being considered the 
victor in poesy and song. Although flowers are generally em- 

loyed in the first line to set the rhyme or assonance, salt, pepper, 
emons, or even cigars are sometimes used in the address, in proof 
of which, we find the following : 
“ Cigars in a packet! 
You ask’d for my heart, and you had it; 
And having it now, only rend it.” 
This custom suggests another point of resemblance between 
the love songs of Italy and Turkey ; in the latter also objects as 
rosaic as a bit of coal, a straw, or a match were pressed into the 
over’s service and used by him to express his passion, the match 
appropriately saying : 
“T burn, I burn! my flame consumes me!” 
Again, when the Turkish lover sent a grain of pepper, it meant 





“Send me an answer.”” While the Italian pepper-blossom said in 
language more poetic: 
“ Flower of the pepper-tree ! 


I hover round about thee ceaselessly, 
As bees around the blossoms on the lea.” 


Although the Turkish songs, and the Spanish Soleares, as 


| translated by Mr. Alma Strettel], do not absolutely follow the 


rule for the Stornelli, which is that the first line of five syllables 
shall contain the name of the flower which sets the rhyme, and 
that the two fellowing shall consist of eleven syllables, the simi- 
larity in intention is notable, namely, that some object in nature 
is called upon to picture forth the charms of the loved one. The 
Spanish lover wrote: 
““ More fair is she, my little one, 
Than any white carnation flower 
That opens to the morning sun,” 
while the Turkish wooer sent to his stag-eyed enchantress a clove, 
which would declare itself thus : 
“ You are as slender as this clove! 
You are an unblown rose! 
I have long loved you, and you have not known it.” 
This latter verse reminds us not a little of one of Mr. Browning’s 
refrains in ‘‘ Fra Lippo Lippi,” which are all excellent examples 
of the Stornelli : 
“Flower o’ the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love!” 
Indeed it is impossible to glance over Miss Busk’s musical transla- 
tions of the Stornelli, of the Tuscans, Sicilians, and Umbrians, with- 
out being impressed with the faithfulness with which Mr. Brown- 
ing has rendered the color and spirit as well as the method of 
flower rhyming among the Italians. In his “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
the flower-songs which form the refrain of each verse, stand most 
happily beside the translations of Miss Busk and Mr. Alma Stret- 
tell. It is but fair to remember, however, that the poet had a de- 
cided advantage over the translator, as he was at liberty to choose 
any flower or plant from the rich garden fields of Italy, and thus 
set his own rhyme, while the translator is obliged to take the arbi- 
trary word at the end of the first line, which sets the rhyme or as- 
sonance for the whole, although it may have nothing whatever 
to do with the sense of the remaining lines. For “ Fior di Lat- 
tuca”’ it is almost impossible to find an English rhyme that will 
in any way accord with the lines following, which have not the 
remotest connection with the lettuce-flower : 
“Thou art so fair, God to thee gracious be 
’T must be St. Luke made thee so fair to see.” 
Again “ Fior di Verbena ”’ presents equally hopeless difficulties to 
the English rhymer, especially when accompanied by such un- 
poetic sentiments as the couplet following, which sounds as if it 
might have come from the mouth of the jovial Fra Lippo himself: 
“Tt isa fine thing to preach up penitence, 
With plenty of wine in one’s head and a stomach 
well filled.” 
When Mr. Browning allows his merry monk to speak according to 
the spirit that is in him, he chooses a rhyme that suits the sen- 
timent, and we find the Friar, whose youth had been nourished on 
‘‘ fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds, and shucks,” and nurtured by 
Aunt Lapaccia’s blows, crying out in his manhood, with an eager 
thirst for pleasure long denied : 
“Flower o’ the peach, 
Death for us all, and his own life for each !” 
“—Flower o’ the quince, 
I let Lisa go, and what good in life since ?” 
In this choice of subjects are there not touches of nature that belong 
to the most consummate art? 

It is impossible to leave this subject without quoting from one 
of the exquisite songs of Tuscany, which, in addition to being an 
example of flower rhyming, presents to the English reader such a 
fair flower of poesy as any lover might be glad to cull and lay as a 
fragrant tribute at the feet of his beloved. Few of the elder poets 
have given to us more sympathetically the fine aroma that rises 
from the incense that the lover burns upon the altar of devotion, 
than this nameless Tuscan poet, who thus greeted the passing form 
of her he loved: 


“Countenance fair as flower of wheat! 
Whence did all beauties come to you ? 
The very air bows to your passing feet. 
The stars caress you with their glow. 

For you to pass by the air stays as it goes, 
For you are the garden’s fairest ond: 

For you to pass by the air waits from afar, 
For you of the flower-beds are the star; 
For you to pass by the air stands still, 

For you are the crown of the garden hill.” 


ANNE H. WHARTON. 
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THE LATIN HYMN-WRITERS AND THEIR HYMNS. 


(The following review of “ The Latin Hymn-Writers and Their Hymns. 
By the late S. W. Duffield. Edited and completed by Professor Thompson, 
D. D., of the University of Pennsylvania. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls,” we find in the London Spectator of May31. No copy of the 
work has been received by THE AMERICAN, and it has not yet been re- 
viewed in our pages. Our interest in the subject, however, and in the editor 
of the book, warrants us in reproducing this appreciative notice from our 
English contemporary. 

The Spectator makes a slip in quoting as a specimen of Mr. Duffield’s 
style a passage from one of the chapters written by his editor. Also the 
statements quoted, or referred to after the quotation, are not Mr. Duffield’s, 
but Professor Thompson’s.—Editor THE AMERICAN. ] 


oo author of this valuable and interesting book did not live to 

complete it. But in Professor Thompson he found a friend 
who was able and willing to complete it for him. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of this gentleman’s manly and sympathetic 
preface. And Mr. Duffield’s “Introduction” places the origin 
and scope of his work very clearly before the reader. It is written, 
he says, ‘‘in the American language,” because his purpose was to 
reach the popular desire for better knowledge. There was an 
ominous ring in this assertion, but Mr. Duffield writes excellent 
Eaglish, and if he caters, as he says he does, for the public, he 
takes due care that his work shall deserve the approbation of 
scholars. He abstains from dealing critically with the text of the 
hymns, and from attempting to cope with “such illustrious scholar- 
ship as that of Daniel or Mone.” He has been content, therefore, 
as he modestly says, to pipe to a lesser reed, and to attempt the 
history of the hymns and their writers in a more familiar and gos- 
siping way. The hymn-writers, in fact, fill more, far more, of 
Mr. Duffield’s pages than their hymns do. But, so far as we can 
judge, not a single hymn of any importance has been left without 
due notice. If the lives of some of the writers prove slightly 
soporific, they are all so brightly and freshly written, that the 
reader’s sleep will be “ full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing.” A few examples of what Mr. Duffield’s “ familiar 
and gossiping way ” permits him to write, will serve to show the 
reader what is in store for him. He concludes his excellent ac- 
count of Thomas 4 Kempis with the following words: 

‘Most of his poetry lacks the inspiration which characterizes 
his best prose. He is a poet in prose, and a prosy poet, and 
writes in verse because he has been required to fill up some empty 
place in the hymn-list of his monastery. His acquaintance with 
the hymn-writers is bounded by his daily familiarity with the 
hymns of his breviary. But in this hymn (‘ Adstant angelorum 
chori’) on the joys of heaven, he for once struck the right key, al- 
though even here heshows some stiffness in the joints, like a monk 
more used to a seat in the scriptorium, than to the saddle of 
Pegasus.” 

Mr. Duffield has some excellent remarks on the importance of 
the Vulgate to the student of Latin hymnology. It stands, he says, 
in much the same relation to the Latin hymns of the fifth and later 
centuries as the English Bible stands to the English hymn-writers. 
It controls their vocabulary and explains their allusions. His ac- 
count of the oldest hymn in which rhyme is employed intention- 
ally and throughout is very noticeable. It was written by Pope 
Damasus in the fourth century, in commemoration of the martyr 
Agatha. It is printed here in extenso, and it is curious to notice 
that while flagrans rhymes with ovans, fugiens rhymes with opem, 
and omnipotens with memorem. Of the famous ‘‘ Dies Irae,” Pro- 
fessor Thompson mentions the curious fact that although the first 
English version was made in 1621, and the first American version 
in 1841, there have now been published at least ninety-six versions 
in America, as against fifty-one in England. Whether Thomas of 
Celano was the author of that celebrated hymn, may be doubted. 
If he was. however, it seems unreasonable to suggest that he 
has plowed with the heifer of an earlier countrymen. Dr. Neale 
contends that the “‘ Pange lingua gloriosi” of Thomas Aquinas 
contests the second place among the hymns ofthe Western Church 
with the ‘ Vexilla Regis,” the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” the “ Jesu dulcis 
memoria,” the ‘‘ Ad regias Agni dapes,’’ and one or two others, 
leaving the “ Dies Irae” inits unapproachable glory. Mr. Duffield 
takes the Doctor to task here. He admits the logical neatness, the 
dogmatic precision, and force of the almost argumentive state- 
ments which the great schoolman’s hymn displays. But he rightly 
argues that these qualities are not poetical. And he illustrates 
his position neatly enough when he suggests that the ‘“ Pange lin- 
gua gloriosi ” is not altogether unlike Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” a 
hymn in which the intellect has cut a channel for the emotion to 
flowin. Toplady’s hymn was written as a tail-piece to a contro- 
versial article in which Toplady discussed John Wesley’s doc- 
trines in the matter of faith and works, and is a terse statement of 
theological discriminations on that point. We dare say that this 
statement is correct enough. We are unable to follow the Profes- 
sor when he contends that the numerous translations of the “ Dies 





Irae” are “ partly due to the entirely Evangelican type of its doc- 
trine, its freedom from Mariolatry, itsexaltation of divine mercy 
above human merit, and its picture of the soul’s free access to God 
without the intervention of Church or priest.” It would be idle, 
however, to express difference of opinion on a question of this kind. 
There are plenty of points in this volume which challenge contra- 
diction, but readers must be rather hard to please if they do not 
feel grateful to the authors for the pains which they have taken. 
They have written very pleasantly, as well as carefully, on an in- 
teresting theme, and we think that their book is quite sure of 
meeting with the success which it richly deserves. Still, as the old 
Latin grammarian observes,— 
“Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli.”’ 

What we have to add is a warning to those who have no great 
taste for hymnology, from thinking that this book will not suit 
them. It is very likely to suit them well, for its pages abound in 
matters which scholars will be glad to refresh their memories by 
reading, and which others will be pleased to acquire so pleasantly. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ge completion of the census is resulting in some surprises, the 
full measure of which will not be realized until the official 
figures are made public. In Philadelphia the belief is general 
that the absence of large numbers of people from the city and the 
imperfect machinery for making the count have led to a net result 
which is from five to ten per cent. below the real facts. It may be 
assumed, however, that similar conditions have prevailed in other 
cities, so that our relative position can be determined with reason- 
able certainty. The main point of interest, just at present, hinges 
upon the close competition between Chicago and Philadelphia for 
second place. The large area in Cook county recently annexed 
by Chicago, added to the wonderful normal rate of her increase, 
have placed that city side by side with Philadelphia, with a pres- 
ent probability in favor of the — of the Western metropo- 
lis. The official returns must be awaited before the matter can be 
determined, and in any case the difference between the cities is 
not likely to exceed five per cent. In the present state of our in- 
formation two facts become apparent: first, that the extent of our 
building operations is not a safe gauge of the growth in popula- 
tion; and second, that rapid transit with suburban wards has be- 
come a necessity which cannot longer be ignored. Horse-cars and 
cable-roads have become antiquated, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road only partially meets the difficulty. With the Reading Rail- 
road brought to Market street, with elevated roads in other sec- 
tions, and with the general introduction of electric motors, Phila- 
delphia may hope to hold her own. Without these necessities we 
must be content, not only with third place but with a position still 
lower on the scale. 
. * * 
Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe’s proposition that each man shall 
pay his wife a salary,—the amount in all cases to be agreed upon 
efore marriage,—is quite in line with the “ reforms” for which the 
advanced-woman-party is contending. If the interdependence of 
the sexes is to be destroyed, this is an effectual step in that direction ; 
and in the present temper of society there is hope that all the do- 
mestic affections may in time be abolished. If the “advanced ” 
party abhors the idea of woman being “ supported,” why should 
she not capitalize her services and sell out at a lump sum to the 
highest bidder? No one doubts that a good wife’s services are 
very great; indeed the old-fashioned notion was that they were 
inestimable, hence our grandfather's (stupid old fellows) never 
thought of measuring house-wifery like field-labor, nor did it oe- 
cur to them to express love in terms of dollars. But see what the 
advance of inductive science has accomplished for humanity ! 
Have we not discovered that money is the universal solvent ? 
And, having resolved upon exact justice, shall we not, with true 
Spencerian logic, proceed to eliminate the generosity which 
springs from the heart? Assuredly,in an age when woman is 
primarily a citizen and only secondarily a wife and mother, no 
other course is admissable. But why stop with this one domestic 
relation? The father who walks the floor half the night with a 
colicky infant, the mother who brings her baby through innumera- 
ble attacks of croup, have surely a legal lien upon the personal es- 
tate of that child when he comes of age. It is well that American 
boys and girls should be brought up to expect, upon their twenty- 
first birth-day, the presentation of a goodly-sized bill, wherein pa- 
ternal services and maternal nourishment shall be charged at the 
ruling market rates. Let us have equality, nor fear to follow con- 
clusions to their logical issue. 
- * 7 


- THE matter of opening barber-shops on Sunday scarcely seems 
of sufficient importance to call for judicial decision; yet the 
principle involved goes deep, and it is perhaps as well that the 
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question has gotten into the courts. There are all shades of opin- 
ion concerning Sunday and all sorts of views as to its identity 
with the Sabbath. Between the Puritanical notion that it is a 
deadly sin to visit an art gallery on Sunday on the one hand, and 
the Continental idea that Sunday is the gala festival of the week 
on the other, there is room for wide divergences and many honest 
differences. ; 

Public opinion at this time halts midway between these ex- 
tremes, and it is well for us to remember that average public opin- 
ion usually represents the point of equitable adjustment between 
individual right and social obligation, or rather the harmonizing of 
convention with itsenvironment. The tendencies of the time are 
liberalizing, but not radical; we want advancement but not icona- 
clasm. The particular question as to whether shaving in an act of 
necessity is trivial, but the larger question concerning the transac- 
tion of ordinary business on Sunday is many-sided and important. 
The working-man, who has no leisure during the week, ought to 
have opportunities for culture and recreation on Sunday ; hence li- 
braries and art galleries, museums and public parks should be open 
to him on that day; but if galleries and museums, why not thea- 
tres? And if theatres, why not shops? And if shops why not 
factories? The attendants at galleries and museums, the actors 
and attachés of theatres are working-people, and how are we to 
draw the line? Thus the argument in favor of the working-man 
is something of a boomerang. The word holy-day has become holi- 
day by the change of a single letter, but the change in character 
to correspond with that in signification, is one that calls for earnest 
thought and the judicial weighing ofreasons for and against. The 
avoidance of extremes will probably be found the really rational 
course. 

* * * 

Count Totstol’s defense of the principles set forth in his 
‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata” is more remarkable than the book itself. We are 
unable to sympathizé with that feeling of dislike for the subject 
which has manifested itself in vituperation against the author, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that Tolstoi seems to have gone 
out of his way to reach unwarranted conclusions. That he should 
seek to defend his work by producing his authorities is natural 
enough, but when, from the Scripture admonitions to chastity, he 
proceeds to deduce the doctrine of universal celibacy ; when, not 
satisfied with personal examples, he boldly declares that marriage 
is not a Christian institution, and that all marriage is sin, he pub- 
licly assumes the mantle of the fanatic. He foresees the objection 
that the human race is not bound by a law which must result in 
its own annihilation, and forestalls it by remarking that the duty 
alone is ours, the result God’s. 





FROM THE FRENCH.- PASTELS IN PRosE. Translated by Stuart 
Merrill, with Lilustrations by Henry W. MeVickar, and an In- 
troduction by William Dean Howells. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1890. 

HIS volume is notable in several ways. For the charm of its 
exterior. For the beauty and aptness of its illustrations. 

For the peculiar literary form of its contents. 

“ Pastels in Prose” are seventy-six short pieces by twenty- 
three contemporary French authors. The brevity of some is such 
that they barely suffice to cover, though enlarged by illustration 
and ornament, a single page; a few extend to a dozen pages. In 
subject they are various; some are sketches from life, fragments 
vague, fragments most realistic ; some are dreams; some are rhap- 
sodies, some fables, some allegories, some speculations in philoso- 
phy, some songs, some mere breaths of thought and suggestion. 
But in form they are all resembled. Though all are in prose, all 
have a rbythm, subtly contrived, and leaving its distinct impres- 
sion upon the reader. Sometimes this is a rhythm of line and 
word: at other times it is no more than a rhythm of the thought 
itself. Take for example of the one this extract from ‘‘ The Con- 
quering Dream,” by Achille Delaroche : 

“The war horns sound the supreme knell. 

“But thou! while the white robes redden in the purple of the bloody 
~~ While the helmets and battle axes glisten in the seething fight, 

‘““Who art thou, ascetic and solitary, who heardest not the cry of thy 
brethren ? 

“Who? the Dreamer, with thy hand upon the Vedic staff, deaf to the 
vain tumult of the cities, scrutinizing the algebra of the cosmic arcane.” 

Perhaps the arrangement here is almost too suggestive of a 
departure from prose form. If this be prose, how shall we stand 
when next the debate over Walt Whitman recurs? But the same 
remark will not apply to this paragraph from “Solitude,” by 
Ephraim Mikhaél : 

“Ina land of sunlight and of gushing waters Stellus found the fair 
princess, She was standing by a fountain, drawing water with a silver jug. 





Her pale and supple arms were upon the margin. She began to laugh, the 
young girl, because some doves that had suddenly alighted before her 
splashed her face with drops of liquid light when they folded their wings. 
When Stellus came near she took to flight. She ran over the plain, and 
laughed as she ran. Now and then she stopped, hastily plucked red roses 
and white roses, and threw them ironically to the horseman. Her tawny 
hair had become undone, and flowed broadly upon her shoulders like a hunt- 
ress’s mantle cut out of the skin of a young tigress. 

“At last Stellus overtook her, wound his arms around her, lifted her 
on his horse. She was laughing still. ‘Drop the reins,’ she said. Softly, 
with caressing words, she guided the tamed charger.” 

The little volume is not to be estimated, by any means, as a 
mere bijou of literary form, and artistic book-making. The con- 
tents,—as perhaps the extracts given sufficiently show,—are sug- 
gestive of bold flights of conception. And take this example from 
Théodore de Banville, called “ The Angels”: 

“Greater and taller than our minds can figure them, through the im- 
mense ether where swarm the Infinites, and where the groups of worlds 
seem but specks of a vague dust, these silent Angels, intrusted with import- 
ant messages, hasten their vertiginous flight. They are mounted on white 
horses of light, and clad in armor of scarlet diamond, to fight, if necessary, 
the monsters and hydras. They rush forward, causing the comets to flee, 
striking the frightened constellations, and as they pass, brushing aside with 
their imperious fingers, the manes of the suns. They are Malushiel of the 
fiery locks, who was the teacher of the prophet Elijah; Saramiel, the shield 
of God ; and Metator, the greatest of the Cherubim, he whose dazzling white 
beard floats to his knees; and in their midst rides the young angel Uriel. 
While his horse is at full gallop the child angel, clutching its mane and bend- 
ing down, picks up on the road an insignificant little ball, and in sport is 
about to fling it, with his yet feeble hands, over millions of Infinites ; but the 
wise Metator arrests his arm. 

“* Drop it,’ he says. 

“*Ah!’ says Uriel, lifting his innocent eyes which mirror the deep 
skies, ‘is it of any use, this little ball ?’ 

“*No,’ answers the Messenger, ‘it is not of much use, but drop it, never- 
theless. It is the Earth.’ ” 

It is safe to say that this collection of poesy in prose form will 
have an influence on our literature. It is a disclosure of charms 
in style and of delicacy in thought which is not often available. 
That the pieces should be called ‘‘ Pastels’? we doubt. There is 
little or nothing of the crayon in this work. It is delicate tracery 
rather than a coloring with chalk. Not all equal, doubtless, the 
pieces are yet all notable, and some are veritable gems,—cameos 
and intaglios on which not a line is cut without a reason of true 
art. “It seems to me,” Mr. Howells justly says in his preface, 
‘that first of everything the reader will notice the beautiful reti- 
cence which characterizes them, as if the very freedom which the 
poets had found in their emancipation frum the artificial tram- 
mels of verse had put them on their honor, as it were, and bound 
them to brevity, to simplicity ; as if they felt the responsibility 
tvey were under to be even more laconic, more delicate, more re- 
fined, than they might have been in openly confessing the laws of 
prosody.” 

The work of illustration, as we have already hinted, is very 
well done by Mr. McVickar. It is sympathetic with the text,— 
full of spirit, refined, and graceful. It approaches closely at all 
points to the best of such work by the French artists, and in some 
respects is not outdone by any of them. Mr. Merrill’s transla- 
tion has been very faithful: occasionally, it seems to us, he might 
have altered his text a trifle, and improved its quality. Would it 
not have been better, for example, to omit the obstructive and ob- 
scure “ vertiginous” in M. de Banville’s ‘ Angels”? The sim- 
plicity and “reticence” of the line would have been increased, 
certainly, and the rhythm would have escaped the unpleasant in- 
terruption it now suffers, 





SILVER IN Europe. BvS. Dana Horton. Pp. xii.and 292. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Dana Horton, although an American, may be said to have 
taken the place left vacant by the deaths of Mr. Ernst Seyd and 
M. Henri Cernuschi in the leadership of the International or 
Federalist Bimetallists. This is his twenty-sixth publication on the 
subject, as we learn from the bibliographical list with which his 
book closes; and several out of this large number are volumes of 
considerable bulk. 

The present volume is a collection of papers connected with 
the recent discussions of the question of the future of silver, 
and the title is in so far misleading that it is not Europe only 
which is here treated of. The first paper is a discussion of the 
existing situation. The author holds that the United Kingdom is 
the stronghold of monometallism, and that the conversion of its 
Government from that heresy would result in the restoration of 
silver to its rightful place in the monetary system of the world. 
And he holds that the work of converting England to sounder 
and broader views of silver has gone forward with remarkable 
rapidity. The first sign of victory was when the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in 1884, to report upon the commercial depression 
generally, made its report two years later, and suggested the need 
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of a Commission to investigate silver specifically, to ascertain 
whether and how far it was responsible for the general depression. 
The second was when the Royal Commission thus proposed brought 
in a double report in 1888, in which one-half the members declared 
for the restoration of silver by international agreement, and the 
other half approved of the idea of farther conference with other 
Governments on the qnestion, and proposed the issue of small 
notes secured by the deposit of silver. Mr. Dana Horton justly 
thinks these concessions as significant, as coming from the Aati- 
silver section of the Commission, as were the recommendations of 
the other section. In his view, the monometallists are losing 
ground and losing courage in England, and nothing is needed but 
firmness and aggressiveness to carry the day there. The last sign 
was the large deputation of the friends of bimetallism which 
waited on Lord Salisbury last year,—said to be the largest and 
weightiest deputation that ever waited on an English Minister. 
It was headed by four dukes, four marquises, ten earis, eight 
barons, and sixty-seven members of the House of Commons, and 
contained delegations from twenty-eight chambers of agriculture 
or of commerce and from seventeen trades’ unions, besides a 
small army of others who are interested in the problem. 

Both in this paper and in a subsequent one, Mr. Dana Horton 
deprecates the idea that America, by independent legislation, can 
solve the silver problem in any permanent fashion. With the 
European bimetallists generally, he thinks this country should 
suspend its coinage of standard dollars, both because it is a mis- 
take to increase our coinage at a ratio which will not be that 
finally established by international agreement, and because our 
action would accelerate the conversion of England and Germany. 
He finds considerable merit in Mr. Windom’s proposal, which he 
evidently would much prefer to any Free Coinage measure; but 
he thinks that even it would be merely a makeshift. 

While in general agreement with the positions of the book, 
and the use its author makes of them, we are not able to agree 
with him as to the relation of money to prices. In this respect he 
seems to linger in the meshes of the see-saw theory of money first 
advanced by David Hume, and afterwards popularized by the 
English economists. The vice of that theory is that it starts from 
the notion that money is still nothing more than a substitute for 
barter. It contemplates all the exchangeable commodities as al- 
ready made when money enters upon the industrial scene, and 
finds no problem for it to solve but that of their exchange. It 
ignores the relation of the money supply to production. Hence 
the assumption that more money means higher prices, less money 
lower prices,-—a fallacy refuted again and again by Lord Over- 
stone, by Tooke and Newmarch, by Colwell, by Carey, by Laveleye, 
by R. H. Patterson, and by Edward Atkinson. We observe that 
not one of these masters of the true theory of money make an 
appearance in the discussions of the silver problem. Mr. Jones, 
in his very notable speech in the Senate, quotes almost evervbody 
else, but not one of these. ‘2 





THE TRAGIC Muse. By Henry James. In Two Volumes. New 

York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Just as this title is here written it stands in the book, Though 
it may suit the reader to call it a novel, and though for conveni- 
ence’ sake it may generally be so termed, Mr. James himself does 
not do so, and the fact has significance. Are, indeed, all fictions 
dealing with social life, novels? ‘* The Tragic Muse ” is, no doubt, 
in a way, a novel, and yet itis much more. It lays small stress 
upon story ; it is wholly given to delineation of character and to 
speculation upon life-problems ; it is more properly a piece of so- 
cial philosophy than a novel, using that term in its common sense ; 
yet it has all the fascination of dramatic and emotional narrative. 

Whatever else we may say of Mr. James, we have to admit 
him to be a master of style. Perhaps no writer of the time so 
runs counter to the sympathies of intelligent readers. The un- 
cultured of course do not read him at all; they cannot under- 
stand him ; it is as though he lived in a different world from theirs. 
But people of his own mental grade very often do not like him ; 
they call him super-refined, hypercritical, and they have a special 
grievance in his alleged anglophobism and contempt of things 
American. For ourselves, we have never been able to see that 
Mr. James makes life any easier for the English than for the 
American charlatan or empty-pate ; but the impression has some- 
how got root and it is a curiously stubborn and settled conviction. 
Everyone capable of judging a piece of literature, however, must 
allow the professional and technical excellence of Mr. James’s 
writing, and we make the point because, as it seems to us, the 
charm of his style has never been so manifest as it is in ‘‘ The 
Tragic Muse.” Never has he been, we think, so direct, so lumin- 
ous, so harmonious, so felicitous in expression, so full of that humor 
that is not designed to excite laughter, as he is in this book. 

“The Tragic Muse” is an elaborate study of contemporary 
manners, Every literary artist must determine in laying out a 





plan of campaign what ground he means to occupy. Mr. James 
is more precise and methodical than most writers in this survey- 
ing, and he always knows exactly what he wants and means to do. 
He has not in this instance, though the book is a long one, pre- 
pared a canvas of extravagant size. But his treatment seems to 
make it gigantic. Our attention is centered upon say ten or a 
dozen leading people, but writing of these he appears to take in the 
world of modern men and women. It isreally a wonderful piece 
of literary insight and finish. 

So complex are the motives which connect these characters 
with one another and their surrounding world that we shall not 
attempt to make a synopsis of them. The author fills more than 
800 pages in doing it and it would require several of these columns 
to give a summary which would be reasonably explicable and co- 
herent. It must be enough for the present purpose if we indicate 
very briefly Mr. James’s chiefest figure and greatest success. Mi- 
riam Rooth we esteem indeed to be by far the greatest of all our 
author’s literary achievements. 

Miriam Rooth is an actress, and the chief purpose of the book 
is to make her strange personality real to us. She is shown at the 
start as a rough, crude creature ; in whom no one has the slightest 
faith but her fond, foolish mother—and herself. Critics and dile- 
tanti who hear her recite condemn her without reserve; an old 
actress to whom she goes for lessons declares her a stock and a 
stone, without mind or feeling. Yet this chrysalis develops,— 
and we are made to admit, naturally develops,—into a gorgeous 
winged thing that fills the eye and satisfies the sense. Miriam has 
an indomitable will, and what was at first held to be insensate 
trifling is proved to have been the lumbering attempt of genius 
learning to walk,—or to fly. Through steps, or flights, detailed 
for us with a bewildering particularity, Miriam becomes a theatri- 
cal star, if not of the first magnitude, yet bright enough to fill for 
a space the London sky. She is connected by ways plain or devi- 
ous with all the other people in this little but representative world, 
and the whole of the motive is reasonable and delightful. But it 
is in Miriam herself that the reader is mainly concerned, first and 
last. She is not precisely a lovable character, but she is a fiercely 
strong one, and her portrait is a consummate piece of literary 
art. G 





SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. With an Introduction and Notes. 
By K. Deighton, Fellow of the Universities of Calcutta and 
Allahabad. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
The development of higher education in India by the British 

government is an interesting phenomenon. Before 1857 neither 

university nor college had been successfully established: to-day, 
at least four universities and a large number of colleges, scattered 
widely over the land, fill the double office of examining and teach- 
ing institutions. The results achieved are attested not only by 
the figures given in regard to the number of students, of degrees 
taken, etc., but, and especially, by the rather remarkable fact that 
there is growing up in these colleges and universities a text-book 
literature especially adapted to the work in their own land. Ina 
single subject, English Literature, Macmillan & Co. announce as 
either “ ready ” or “in preparation,” specimen works of thirteen 

classic writers, from Bacon to Tennyson. Of these, four are Mil- 

ton’s, four Scott’s, and twelve Shakespeare’s. Mr. Deighton’s 

‘* Macbeth ” is no doubt a characteristic volume. 

The points most worthy of notice in this volume are, first, the 
avoidance of esthetic (“sign-post”’) criticism,—surely a good 
trait in an elementary book ; second, the omission of detailed ac- 
counts of the varying opinions of commentators on disputed pas- 
sages; and, third, a sufficient fullness in all essential matters. 
er on the much discussed and debated passage, i., 
iii.,6— 

“‘Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed runyon cries ”— 
the notes to aroint, rump-fed, and runyon might have been mate- 
rially expanded ; while on v.,, ii., 4, 5,— 
“ For their dear causes 
, Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man,” 

lines over which much good ink has been spilt, we have only the 

briefest explanation. In many such places “ something ”—nay, 

much—is left for the live teacher to do.” 

We note, however, some omissions that are to be regretted. 
In i., iv., 1, 2— 

“Ts execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet returned ?”’ 

One would expect some reference to the late Prof. George Allen’s 

rule, so fully stated in a note contributed to Furness’s “ Variorum 

Romeo and Juliet,””—the rule that Elizabethan English avoided an 

accumulation of consonants of the same class, and for this reason 

sometimes omitted even whole words,—in this case “or” be- 

tween “Cawdor” and “are,” So, in ii., i., 219, 220,— 
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“The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of ”— 
nothing is said of the north: English plural is, 

On the other hand, the Introduction is somewhat over- 
weighted : the questions of authorship, of Middleton’s ‘ Witch,” 
ete., seem to us rather for advanced and mature students. 

All allowances made, however, this specimen Indian text-book 
may well justify the British government’s nurturing of higher edu- 
cation in India. Fruit so early and so ripe does not ordinarily 
crown the labor of the husbandman, who, as the Latin maxim tells 
us, plants for others’ eating, not for his own. 





ENGLISH POETRY AND Poets. By Sarah Warner Brooks. Pp. 

506. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Mrs. Brooks is a lady who has been giving lessons in English 
poetry in Cambridge, Mass.,and prepared the substance of this 
book for her classes, without having any intention of publishing. 
Whether she has done right in giving her work to the public is 
a question whose answer depends on the critic’s point of view. 
Those who think the literature of criticism should be made up of 
original researches, and confined to “the latest results,” will not 
approve. Mrs. Brooks does not pretend to give us five hundred 
pages of that kind. She loves poetry in a hearty and sincere 
way, and she wishes to awaken that love in others, She has read 
much of it, and also much criticism on it, beginning with War- 
ton, Johnson, and Blair, and coming down to our own time. And 
out of all this she has constructed these pleasant and readable 
lectures, which, if not always correct, and never profound, yet 
may serve their purpose better than many books to which those 
adjectives would apply. 

To some of her historical estimates we must take serious ob- 
jection, as when she speaks of the Puritans as seeking ‘‘ to put 
down all works of imagination in England.” There may have 
been Puritans as there certainly were Churchmen, who were nar- 
row-minded enough to pick a quarrel with all forms of art in the 
supposed interests of religion. But this was not the character of 
the Puritan party in the main, or else Spenser, Siduey, Raleigh, 
Wither, Milton, Waller, and Dryden, to say nothing of musicians 
like Lawes, never would have given their sympathy to the party. 
In truth, the Puritans were much broader-minded than the Non- 
conformists and Dissenters, who succeeded them historically. 

In many places Mrs. Brooks would have done well to pay at- 
tention to more recent critics. Matthew Arnold, for instance, has 
carried the analysis of the difference between the prose of the sev- 
enteenth and that of the eighteenth century much farther than 
have the authorities she repeats on page 229. And where in au- 
thentic literature did she find it said that John Knox boxed the 
ears of Queen Mary? And where did she learn that the High- 
lands have any, even the remotest, connection with the music of 
Scottish song and dance? In these matters she seems to follow 
the authority of Craik, who is just no authority at all. 


GIRLS AND) WoMEN. By E. Chester. (The Riverside Library for 
Young People, No. VIII.) Pp. 228. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 
There is no adviser for girls to compare with a good mother ; 

but a sensible book, which does not assume to lay down rules or 

to give absolute decisions, but to suggest thought, may be of great 
use to them. And such a book is this of Mrs. Chester’s, as it is 
the result evidently of much and wide observation of life, and of 
reflection on social needs in the light of sound principles. Its 
chapters on “Aim in Life,” “‘ Education,” ** Health,” “ Self-Sup- 
port,” “ Charity,” “ Hospitality,” ‘‘ The Essentials of a Lady,” 
and similar topics, are not preachy or dogmatic. The author rec- 
ognizes amply the complexity of life and the difficulty of prescrib- 
ing for individual cases, without a close knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances. She declines to pronounce absolutely upon some of 
the cases she describes, recognizing how individual are situa- 
tions, and how much may escape the notice of the most careful 
observer. But she manages to bring out the great principles of 
social and personal ethics, which bear on the life of the American 

irl. 

. We are gratified to see that Mrs, Chester recognizes the supe- 

rior healthfulness of the American girls of to-day, as compared 

with their sisters of even recent generations. Also that she utters 

a wise warning against the supposition that this can be promoted 

by the indiscriminate teaching of physiology in the schools. This 

is one of the recent additions to the school-course which serves to 
frighten nervous children into sickness, without doing any real 
good to more than a small percentage. It is well that the physi- 
cians are raising their voices against it. 

Our author is afflicted by no narrow ideas of “ woman’s 
sphere.” She rejoices that the women of our time are so much 
more independent and so much oftener self-supporting than they 





evangel of woman’s rights, that comes in the way of domesticity. 
She recognizes the fact that each must find her own work, and 
that most will find it in the family circle, but that the first thing 
is to find it in the highest line of duty to which each is equal, and 
to make life a work of service in some shape. ed 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


:* is definitely announced that Stanley’s ‘In Darkest Africa ” 
will be published to-day (June 28), simultaneously in the 
United States, England, Germany, and other countries. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is writing a series of ‘‘ Barrack Room 
Ballads.” 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson is expected in London in October. He 
intends, after making various arrangements there, to fix his home 
permanently on his island estate in Samoa. 

A member of the firm of Harper & Brothers is quoted in the 
New York Evening Post as saying that the house has paid James 
Payn over $10,000 in royalties, and that it has already sent him a 
remittance upon his new novel, ‘‘ The Burnt Million,” just pub- 
lished. At the same time, Mr. Edward Lovell says that his house 
bought “The Burnt Million” from Mr, Payn direct. Whoever 
has the “ rights,” the book has to be called pretty poor stuff. 

Estes & Lauriat have in press ‘‘ The Pine Tree Coast,”—il- 
lustrations of the Maine Seaboard,—by Samuel Adams Drake. 


New Library Editions of the Waverly Novels, of Dickens, and 
of Thackeray, are announced by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York will immediately be- 
gin the publication of a ‘Second Series,” to consist of unexpur- 
gated reprints of the old English miracle plays, mysteries, and 
moralities, as illustrating the growth of the drama up to Shake- 
speare, besides the least known and edited English plays contem- 
porary with Shakespeare’s own work. These and all other publi- 
cations of the Society will hereafter appear in the scholarly and 
attractive style of the Bankside Shakespeare. 

A monument to Richard Jefferies, the English naturalist, is 
to be placed in Salisbury Cathedral. 

The new volume of “ The Book Lover’s Library,” to be pub- 
lished by A. C. Armstrong & Son, is on ‘‘ Newspaper Reporting in 
Olden Time and To-day,” by John Pendleton. It indicates the 
growth of newspaper enterprise, and gives an account of the birth 
and development of shorthand, illustrating its utility in journal- 
ism in the past and present ; but it deals chiefly with the reporter, 
—with his journalistic life and work from the earliest times. 

An Omaha girl is the heroine of “Stand Fast, Craig Roys- 
ton,’ William Black’s strangely-entitled new novel. Mr. Glad- 
stone appears in the book in a character called Grandison. 


Ginn & Co. announce two important educational works—‘A 
Lexicon of the Latinity of Czesar’s ‘ Gallic War,’” by E. G. Sih- 
ler, Ph. D, and “ Plato’s ‘ Gorgias,’”’ edited by Gonzales Lodge 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

Edward Arber, Birmingham, Eng., has completed the prepa- 
ration of a “ List, based on the Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, of 837 London Publishers (who were by trade printers, en- 
gravers, booksellers, bookbinders, ete ), between 1553 and 1640, 
A. D.” This forms a master key to English bibliography during 
a period in which almost all authorized English books were 
printed in London, excepting principally a number which from 
1584-85 onwards came from the University presses of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

Gebbie & Co., Philadelphia, have nearly ready a valuable 
book by Madame Dieulafoy, called ‘“‘At Susa,” giving an account 
of the famous excavations made at that place, as well as a narra- 
tive of travel through western Persia, made by the Dieulafoy ex- 
pedition. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, the English laryngologist, is to lec- 
ture in the United States in the autumn under the management 
of Mr. Pond, of the Boston Lyceum Bureau. He is to give fif- 
teen lectures, for which he will receive £2,000,—over £130 a lec- 
ture. Such terms are unheard of in Europe. 

At the annual dinner in London a few weeks ago, in connec- 
tion with the newspaper press fund, Sir Algernon Borthwick,Pres- 
ident of the fund, announced that the institution had doubled its 
membership during the past year, and that it now had more than 
$100,000 invested. : 

The Harris Publishing Co., Boston, issue directly “‘ The Sal- 
mon Fisher,” by Charles Hallock, a work both practical and an- 
ecdotic. 

Brockhaus, of Leipsic, has secured the coveted rights for the 
publication of the large book Emin Pasha is writing about his life 


were formerly. But neither is she burdened with any pseudo- | and discoveries in Africa, Emin accepted the publisher’s big 
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offer, but sent word that it would be some time before he could 
complete the book, particularly as‘the pew expedition that has 
taken him into the interior again will, for the present, demand 
about all his time and activity. 

Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Sara Crewe” has just been published in Paris, 
following an adaptation in French of “ Le Petit Lord.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has come to this country in hope that a 
sea voyage will restore his health. He sailed for Boston and is to 
make a short stay in Cambridge before he returns. Mr. Stephen 
is to contribute the lives of Hume and Dr. Johnson to the coming 
volumes of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

John Wiley & Sons are to bring out “‘ Mechanics of the Ma- 
chinery of Transmission,” being a portion of Dr, Julius Weisbach’s 
““ Mechanics of Engineering,” translated by Prof. T. F. Klein of 
Lehigh University. 

Charles Sotheran, long bibliographer of Geo. A. Leavitt & 
Co.,and afterward with E. F. Bonaventure, has gone into the busi- 
ness of cataloging, library arranguing, etc. There is said to be a de- 
finite field of this kind now in the large cities. 

Bromfield & Co. will publish in August, in two volumes, the 
“ Life of Jesus Christ,”” by Henry Ward Beecher. The first vol- 
ume of this work, it will be remembered, was published years ago 
by Ford & Co. Two thirds of thesecond volume were written 
just previous to Mr. Beecher’s death. Messrs Bromfield & Co., 
who purchased from the original publishers the plates of the first 
volumes, have completed the work by compiling the material from 
Mr. Beecher’s later sermons preached along the line of this sub- 
ject. 

Some months ago it was stated in this place that Mrs. Oliphant 
was engaged on a new work to be entitled “ Royal Edinburgh.” 
The book is now completed, but on account of Mrs, Oliphant’s ab- 
sence in Palestine its publication has been deferred until autumn. 


J.S. Jeans, Secretary of the English [ron and Steel Institute, 
has a book in press in London, dealing with the great canals of 
the world. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish very soon a volume of “ Eng- 
lish Lyrics,” by Alfred Austin. 


During the year 1889 nearly 17,000 different books were print- 
ed in Germany. According to the popular impression it would 
be expected that France or England would, as respects the num- 
ber of books published, rank second to the German Empire, and 
with closely approximating figures. As a matter of fact, however, 
statistics reveal the surprising truth that Italy is second, with 
10,863 publications. Even more astonishing is the fact that Russia, 
exclusive of Finland, is third with 7,427 publications. England 
is fourth, with 6,591. The United States shows only 4,631. 

Sir William Frazer is making a collection for publication of 
anecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield, of which he has a large number. 


Sir Edwin Arnold is busy with his new poem, ‘‘ The Light of 
the World,” which he hopes to finish before leaving Japan. The 
purpose of the poem is said to be to represent the scheme of 
Christianity as it was conceived by its founder; to clear away the 
disfiguring and confusing elements that have grown up about it in 
the course of half-civilized centuries; to reconcile it with modern 
science, and to still the strife of dogma, superstition, and error 
that obscures its true character, 

James Clegg, of Rochdale, England, announces a “ Directory 
of Second-Hand Book-Sellers.” From the accouat of Mr. Clegg’s 
purpose which reaches us, the venture seems to be remarkably 
like the excellent American Directory of that kind published in 
Milwaukee, and it would not be surprising to learn betimes that 
= English notion was a mere *‘ appropriation ’’ of Mr. Caspar’s 
idea. 

The Epworth League, a new denominational organization for 
the young people of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has now 
started a periodical, to be published weekly by Cranston & Stowe, 
in Chicago. It is entitled the Epworth Herald, and is edited by 
Joseph F. Berry, D. D. The name is taken from the Epworth 
parsonage, in which the Wesley brothers were reared. 


ART. 
THE SMALL SALES AT THE EXHIBITIONS. 


4 ie reports from the Spring exhibitions in New York concern- 

ing the sales of pictures were in the same melancholy strain 
as in Philadelphia. It is true that here they were too small to be 
published: the figures might have excited derision ; but when the 
sales at the National Academy were “ less than $20,000,” and 
“the least for ten years past,”’ while those at the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, though better than some (discouraging) times, ‘‘were 
really insignificant,” it is evident that the difficulty in selling pic- 








tures is not local, n: -io be explained by the art indifference of 

this or that city. New York unquestionably is prima facie a bet- 

ter picture-buyer than Philadelphia, for a variety of reasons, in- 

cluding that of her greater wealth and freer expenditure, so that 

when her exhibition sales fall to figures that are reported so con- 

are the cause for it must be sought in some general con- 
itions. 

Is it not true, indeed, that very few of the paintings which 
the artists offer the public are adapted to the use of the average 
American? Consider this question for a moment without impa- 
tience. Let us see the buyer’s mind a little. Perhaps he can ex- 
plain why he does not make the sales lists show better. 

The pictures exhibited are usually oil paintings. If we con- 
sider them as to their desirability for purposes of interior de- 
coration, (for, until Art is much farther advanced, this is the object 
which the average buyer must be expected to have), we shall find 
that a great majority must be rejected. A large number of the 
pictures are of no importance. They are painted pictures, and 
that is all. In the exhibitions, they are glanced at, and passed 
by. No one can be censured, certainly, for not desiring to take 
them into his home for life companions. So the buyer, at one 
stroke, sets aside a large part of the catalogue on this account. 
Let him, then, consider the pictures which rise to the level of 
claiming attention. Here, again, he will find himself rejecting, 
for various reasons. One class have not an agreeable subject. They 
are painful, tragical, unpleasant. The buyer does not want them 
on his walls toshock his children or his visitors. Another class 
are of a size which makes it impossible for the ordinary house- 
holder to give them entrance. Two or three such would fill his 
wall space, and convert his home into an abode, not of people, but 
of a pair or trio of big pictures. Heiscompelled to pass these by, 
if he admires them ever so much. They may belong to a great 
gallery, but not to an ordinary dwelling. Yet another class, if 
the subject be good, and the size reasonable, may be painted in 
some eccentric manner, a special scheme of color, for example, 
which will! repel the judicious buyer, who considers his house and 
its belongings,—its carpets, furniture, and all that. 

And so, by these—and perhaps other—eliminations, for good 
reason, as the buyer believes, he has left a comparatively small 
number of pictures in the catalogue. These few are worthy of 
his regard, he thinks. He would like to have one or more of 
them. He begins to consider a purchase. He consults the price. 
And then what? He finds that these pictures are costly. They 
are not marked at a hundred dollars, or two hundred, seldom at 
five hundred: they are valued at twice five hundred, and from 
that upward. And here he is halted. Picture buyers who can 
pay a thousand dollars and more for a painting are not numerous. 
There are such persons; in the great cities they seem to make a 
considerable class; but the actual number who are available as 
purchasers at the average exhibition is very small, and is certain 
to so remain. Rich picture-buyers seek great works of art, not 
simply those of considerable merit, and however true it may be 
that they exercise an unwise judgment, or show a want of true 
taste, it is still certain that any one who takes a thousand dollars 
or more from his purse for a picture will have the idea present 
to his mind that he is laying out so large a sum as to deserve in 
return something of an extraordinary character,—some merchant- 
able article, so esteemed in theart market that he may expect to get 
as muca or more for it if he should wish to sell. In other words, 
the average buyer in the thousands range regards himself not so 
much as securing a friend and companion, a picture to live with, 
a permanent inmate of the home he is making, but as making an 
investment in art, which he will wish to have regarded as a good 
one, financially, both on his own books and in the opinion of his 
coterie. 

Wherefore the sales are small. The average visitor does not 
want the larger part of the exhibition, and cannot afford to buy 
the smaller part, which he likes. How is this to be remedied ? 
Possibly the abyss may be bridged partially when artists have de- 
veloped a greater native force, a stronger and more attractive art, 
and when really good pictures suitable for American homes may 
be valued in the hundreds of doilars. For it looks, now, as 
though the great mass of home-owners in the future will not have 
greater sums to spend on art than they possess at present. Only 
a few can be very rich. 

WALTER JONES. 





NOTES. 

In Canada there is complaiat that the old organization of 
artists and art patrons, the Royal Canadian Academy, is become 
(like so many similar institutions), fossilized, and does not recog- 
nize talent ia new men. A writer in the Toronto Globe, T. H. 
Wilkinson, complains of the treatment accorded to Paul Peel, 
who at the recent Paris Salon received the gold medal of honor. 
The Senate of the Academy, it seems, had declined to admit Mr. 
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Peel to membership until the present year, though his work had 
long been known as of a high order, Mr. Wilkinson goes on to 
say that the action of the Academy has “driven many of our 
best men out of Canada to seek a more congenial atmosphere, as 
for instance Sandham, Fraser, Thax, Verner, and others. Jacobi 
and Thomas Mower Martin both left Canada for years owing to 
the treatment eked out to them, and they would never have re- 
turned only they were both property owners and had so many 
other domestic ties.” Sandham, it is added, had left Canada, but 
the Conservative managers selected him to paint the fine picture 
of Sir John Macdonald in his Windsor uniform, which is now in 
the caucus room of the Conservatives at Ottawa. 





A Paris letter (June 7) discusses the recent announcement of 
the Government that the State manufactory of porcelain at Sévres 
is about to pass out of the hands of the Government and into the 
those of an English syndicate formed for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the works, stock in trade, and trade-mark of that celebrated 
establishment. The Opposition newspapers denounce the step 
vehemently, but it appears to be quite justified. There is no 
doubt that the Sévres ware has been declining in the esteem of 
connoisseurs, At the last two international exhibitions, (1878, 
1889), it cut a poor figure when contrasted with the products of 
French ceramic art supported byprivate capital, and even in com- 
parison with the baked wares faU™cated by German, Hungarian, 
Italian, and English manufacturers; and of late the annual sale of 
porcelain produced at Sévres has not exceeded $20,000 per annum, 
which is a poor return for the subvention of $150,000 which the 
Government devotes every year to its maintenance. 

The object which the Government is said to have in view in 
abolishing the annual grant to the Sévres porcelain manufactory, 
and in permitting it to pass from State control into private hands, 
is to establish in its stead a National School of Ceramics. Among 
those who support this plan is M. Lauth, formerly the director of 
the Sévres manufactory. ‘ Pottery,’ he declares, “is an art that 
stands by itself, and which requires a combination of genius, with 
a vast amount of practical experience. One must learn the hand- 
ling of the biscuit, and also possess a considerable acquaintance 
with chemistry, so as to know how the various substences will 
combine, before undertaking the study of the various styles of 
decoration.” Indeed, the successful ceramist is required to pos- 
sess a mass of special] information which demands much time and 
labor to obtain. A national school for the purpose of acquiring 
these various branches of knowledge is therefore not only need- 
ful, but far more likely to prove a benefit to the nation at large 
than the present manufactory. It is estimated that the school in 
question can be maintained at just half the expense now incurred 
by the Government for the manufactory. 





A movement is on foot to establish at the University of Penn- 
sylvania a school of architecture,as part of the course in the Towne 
Scientific School. It is proposed to have lectures delivered by 
leading architects, and their criticism un the work of the students 
will also be asked. In some respects the method of work will be 
similar to that pursued at the Law School, the students being reg- 
istered as draughtsmen in the offices of architects and going out to 
the University for the lectures. A museum will be established, con- 
taining casts of details and other helps to practical work, and an 
effort will be made to gather together a complete library. Degrees 
will be conferred. 





It is announced that the painting by Mrs. Auna Lea Merritt, 
“Love Barred Out,” which was exhibited last winter in this city 
and in New York, has been purchased in London, by the directors 
of the Chantrey Fund, and will go into the collection exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum. ‘This is a high hopor, and gives 
great pleasure to the many friends of Mrs. Merritt. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


6*(\CIENCE and the African Problem,” an article by Prof. N. 8. 

Shaler, in the Atlantic Monthly for July, is a plea for the 
systematic investigation of the past history and present conditions 
of the African race in America. This is with a view to the attain- 
ment of a proper relation between the races,—a relation which 
the author declares must be “ a perfect civil union without a per- 
fect social accord.” Statistics regarding the history, anthropology 
(including psychology), and the social and civic qualities of the 
race, would form the divisions of such an investigation. The orig- 
inal African locations of the American negroes are very uncertain, 
but it is probable that they are not of the Congo and Niger types 
alone, but may include elements from the Zulu groups and from 
the Mozambique coasts. In regard to anthropology, a careful an- 
thropometric comparison of the African and American negroes, 
statistics of longevity and disease, etc., would be of value. In the 





third subject, the capacity of the negro for education,—or certain 
branches of it, as music,—the institutions which already exist in 
the South for the improvement of the negro, and the general sub- 
ject of advancement in civilization, are included. Prof. Shaler 
thinks the work of investigation could best be carried on by a so- 
ciety organized for the purpuse. 





The expedition of the Academy of Natural Sciences for the 
scientific exploration of localities in Central America and Mexico, 
has returned with an abundance of material to add to our knowl- 
edge of those parts. Speaking of the climate of Yucatan, Prof. 
Heilprin says: “Contrary to the common supposition, the region 
is, throughout the greater part of the year, thoroughly healthy, 
being almost wholly devoid of flooded plaius or marshes. Water- 
courses are absent, except in so far as they may be traced pene- 
trating through the limestones at some distance beneath the sur- 
face. Bodies of beautifully transparent water, of greater or less 
extent, occupying natural cavities in the rock, are scattered at 
intervals throughout the country. The whole peninsula of Yuca- 
tan is neither a recently elevated coral reef nor a surface of vonsid- 
erable antiquity, but a recently elevated sea bottom, of which 
the Yucatan and Tampechee banks are merely an existing seaward 
depression.” 





We learn from Science that the eighth annual meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada, which has just closed, was successful in 
all ways, and showed the Society’s growth in size and usefulness, 
Of the forty-three papers presented, twenty relate to scientific 
subjects, the remainder being historical, political, and literary. 
Sections III. and IV. of the Society are specially devoted to 
the sciences: the former embracing the mathematical, physical, 
and chemical sciences; the latter, the geological and biological 
sciences. A paper of general interest which was presented, con- 
sisted of “ Stratigraphical Notes on the Citadel Hill, Quebec,” by 
L’Abbé Laflamme, the aim of which was to determine the structure 
of the beds constituting the cliff at the citadel near the Dufferin 
Terrace, Quebec, where the “ land-slide ” occurred in September, 
1889, and thereby to ascertain the cause of the disaster. The au- 
thor pointed to imminent danger even at present in the probable 
sliding-away of several feet of strata, which sooner or later must 
take place. 





No. 97 of thet Van Nostrand Science Series, a series which 
treats mainly of minor problems in engineering and architecture, 
treats of the ‘‘ Disposal of Household Wastes,” being a discussion 
of the best methods of treatment of the sewage of isolated country 
houses and of large institutions as hospitals, asylums, ete. The 
author, Mr. William Paul Gerhard, C. E., is consulting engineer 
for sanitary works for New York city, and is the author of several 
short treatises on house drainage, heating and ventilation, the 
prevention of fire, sanitary appliances, etc. In the present vol- 
ume the author strongly recommends the system of sewage dis- 
posal by sub-surface irrigation. This system consists of an inter- 
mittent discharge of sewage into a net-work of distribution drain 
tiles laid a few inches below the surface of the ground. When a 
sufficiently large area of absorbent, well-aérated, and properly un- 
der-drained land is available, experience seems to show that the 
best results may be obtained from this system. 








CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


THE NEW YORK “ TEMPERANCE CONGRESS.” 
Harper's Weekly. 

THE late meeting of the National Temperance Congress wasa 
scene of most intemperate rhetoric, and could have been of no ser- 
vice to any good cause. . . . . One of the orators professed a 
strong desire “ to spit on the Constitution and step on it.”” There 
is no law to prevent him. He might even have exposed the ven- 
erable instrument to those indignities upon the spot and in the ap- 
plauding presence of the congress, and the police would not have 
interfered. But how the good cause of temperance was to gain 
from such proceedings the perfervid speaker forbode to disclose.., 

Other brethren professed their willingness to do more than to 
spit and stamp on the Constitution. They were ready to shoul- 
der their muskets and march upon the foe. Whether the foe was 
the dram-seller or the moderate drinker or the friend of high li- 
cense did not plainly appear. Perhaps it was not important, as 
the shouldering and marching did not take place. But it is a mis- 
fortune for the honest friends of prohibition that they should be 
so misrepresented. If this congress were to be taken as an indi- 
cation of the intelligence and common-sense that are to be ex- 
pected in a third party which is to abandon all other questions in 
order to secure prohibition, its prospects would be for the present 
hopelessly damaged. The parallel which is constantly drawn be- 
tween the extravagances of the earlier anti-slavery crusade and 
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the prohibition movement does not hold. In the temperance 
cause the real question is wholly one of method. How shall the 
admitted evils of drunkenness be best restrained? There was no 
question that emancipation would put an end to slavery. But 
there is very general doubt whether prohibition does prevent 
drunkenness, even in the States where it prevails. 

Moreover, it is not admitted that the use of all fermented or 
distilled liquors as a beverage is a malum in se. The real advance 
of temperance has been in seJf-restraint, and this is still its strong- 
est stay. A prohibition law is useful only when it is the expres- 
sion of a general conviction, and even then it does not result in 
total abstinence. The mischief done by confounding temperance 
and total abstinence is very great; and to repel every friend of a 
stringent license as rather worse than a dram-seller is as ludicrous 
as to brand a coffee-drinker as a devotee of poison. When Mr. 
Fulton Cutting, at the Temperance Congress, said that there were 
some saloons that he would not close until their frequenters had 
been provided with better places to live in, he said what might 
well have caused the splitters on the Constitution to pause, except 
that they are quite beyond reason. Mr. Cutting in effect reminded 
the congress that there were evils which produced much of the 
evil that the Congress sought to remedy, and that the sources of 
the power of the saloon deserved the most thoughtful attention. 
The fact to which Walter Besant’s novel calls attention, that there 
are great multitudes peculiarly susceptible to recreation for whom 
no recreation is provided, is one which greatly illuminates the 
whole temperance discussion. 





EFFECT OF ATHLETICS ON THE COLLEGES. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, in Atlantic Monthly. 

For the conduct of these sports there are permanent and rec- 
ognized amateur organizations outside of the colleges; athletic 
clubs have begun to spring up, with expensive houses and appa- 
ratus; but the chief seat of amateur sport isin the colleges. Here 
are assemblages of young men having unusual control over their 
own time; here is a strong feeling of esprit de corps; here, out of 
the many players offering themselves, a tirst-rate team may easily 
be formed. Not one in twenty of the spectators at a professional 
baseball game knows one of the players personally, or ever him- 
self handles the bat. The athletic spirit in the colleges is greatly 
stimulated by the fact that the whole college feels a personal in- 
terest in the players. College authorities acknowledge, willingly 
or unwillingly, that athletic sports must be allowed and even en- 
couraged. There is a growing sentiment that exercise is essential 
for the most efficient use of the mind. In the colleges are the 
best facilities both for exercise and for contest. No large college 
is now considered complete without a good gymnasium and some 
instruction in field sports. The college athletic associations are 
more numerous and important than other amateur organizations. 
In the colleges, therefore, the growth and effect of athletics are 
more clearly discernibly than elsewhere. 

The first distinct result of athletics, as seen in the colleges, is 
a considerable increase in the average of bodily strength. The 
popular caricature of the college student is no longer the stoop- 
shouldered, long-haired grind,but a person of abnormal biceps and 
rudimentary brains. As a fact, the most popular man in any col- 
lege class to-day is usually a good student who can do something 
in athletics better than anybody else. The effect of this accepted 
standard of complete manliness is seen on men who never take 
part in athletic contests, The bodily vigor and health of students 
in the colleges have visibly risen in twenty years: the variety of 
exercise is greater ; a larger number take exercise. Experienced 
directors and trainers apply scientific methods of developing the 
body. Dr. Sargent states, as the result of 3,537 measurements 
since 1879, that he has now a record of 248 men in Harvard Col- 
lege, each of whom is stronger than was the strongest man in 
1880. Of course there is a tendency to admire muscle and 
strength for themselves instead of as a means of health or enjoy- 
ment, but the physical results of athletic sports are highly bene- 
ficial. 





THE NEW ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

Frank Sewall, in Harper's Magazine. 

IN many respects the present revival of Italian literature is 
a reawakening of the same spirit that constituted the Renaissance 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and disappeared under 
the subsequent influences of the Catholic reaction. Three hundred 
years of papal supremacy and foreign civic rule have, however, 
tempered the national spirit, weakened the manhood of the people, 
and developed a habit of childlike subserviency and effeminate 
dependence. While restraining the sensuous tendency of pagan 
religion and pagan art within the channels of the church 
ritual, Rome has vot meanwhile rendered the Italian people more, 
but, if anything, less spiritual, and less susceptible of spiritual 











teaching than they were in the days of Dante or even of Savona- 
rola. The new Italian renaissance, if we may so name the move- 
ment witnessed by the present century for the re-establishment 
of national unity, and the building up of a new Italian literature, 
lacks the youthful zeal, the fiery ardor which characterized the 
age ofthe Medici. . . ... 

A true renascence of a nation will imply a reform or renewal 
of not one phase alone of the nation’s life, but of all; not only a 
new political life and a new poetry, but a new art, a new science, 
and, above all, a new religious faith. The steps to this renewal are 
necessarily at the beginning oftener of the nature of negation of 
the old than of assertion of the new. The destroyer and the 
clearer away of the débris goes before the builder. It will not be 
strange, therefore, if the present aspect of the new national life of 
Italy should offer us a number of conspicuous negations rather 
than any positive new conceptions; that the people’s favorite 
scientist, Mantegazza—the ultra-materialist—should be the nation’s 
chosen spokesman to utter in the face of the Vatican its denial 
of the supernatural ; and that Carducci, the nation’s foremost and 
favorite poet, should sing the return of the ancient worship of 
nature, of beauty, and of sensuous love, and seek to drown the 
solemn notes of the Christian ritual in a universal jubilant hymn 
to Bacchus, These are the contradictions exhibited in all great 
transitions. They will not mislead if the destroyer be not con- 
founded with the builder who is to follow, and the temporary 
ebullition of pent-up passion be not mistaken for the after-thought 
of a reflecting, sobered mind. 





THE FOSSILIZATION OF OLD SOCIETIES. 
The Magazine of Art, (American Monthly Record). 

THE National Academy has elected but three Academicians 
this year and three Associates. The full membership is accorded 
to Will H. Low, Shurtleff the landscapist, and William M. Chase. 
None of these is undeserving of the honor, but the rules and cus- 
toms of the Academy ought to provide for a much larger infusion 
of younger blood yearly. The tendency of organizations to be- 
come fossilized is one of the most remarkable things in our day. 
We see it in the New York Historical, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, in the National Academy, and even in the youthful Society 
of American Artists. No system has yet been devised to keep the 
membership of such organizations constantly recruited with fresh 
minds. A knot of men from the actual governing power and their 
own predilections, generally based on the kind of education they 
have received before twenty, impel them to reject whatever is not 
exactly in accord with their views. They are thinking of some 
misty ideal of what art should be, instead of realizing that their 
office is to present something that will interest the public. To fol- 
low the latter plan too far would lead to clap-trap and degenerate 
art ; but the difficulty is that in striving to avoid the too popular, 
and being themselves too narrow to welcome novelties, they have 
to accept the mediocre and commonplace. By so doing they re- 
buff the younger members of the profession and the connoisseurs. 
The way out of this dilemma it is not easy to see. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS REPORT ON “SWEATING” IN LONDON. 
Beatrice Potter, in The Nineteenth Century, 


THE Select Committee do not deny the truth of the popular 
view. They devote a comparatively long paragraph to describing 
the low standard of life, the absence of skill, and the apparent in- 
capacity for trade combination, characteristic of the Jewish immi- 
grants, and the effect of these qualities or deficiencies on the Eug- 
lish labor market. But they point out that the competition of 
Jewish labor is practically limited to the tailoring and boot and 
shoe trades, and is conspicuously abseut in many of those indus- 
tries which are honeycombed witk the evils of sweating. On the 
other hand, they draw attention to the “ large supply of cheap fe- 
male labor, occasioned by the fact that married women, working at 
unskilled labor in their own bomes, , and not wholly 
supporting themselves, can afford to work at what would be star- 
vation wages to an unmarried women.” In their opinion the ill- 
effect of Jewish immigrationis not a question of fact but a ques- 
tion of proportion. The Jews are counted by their thousands ; 
the women, dragging in their rear semi-dependent husbands and a 
huge force of unprotected children, may be numbered by hun- 
dred thousands. 

Through this double analysis of the Lords’ Report and popu- 
lar opinion as to the causes of the so-called sweating system, I 
venture to think we have discovered and laid bare the roots of the 
evils known as sweating. An unduly low rate of wages, excessive 
hours of labor, And the bad sanitation of work-places have been 
shown to exist in industries distinguished by the following circum- 
stances: (1) By the presence of workers with an indefinitely low 
standard of life, with a lack of class loyalty, and usually, but not a/- 
ways, with a want of skill ; (2) by the absence of an employer responsi- 
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ble to the State and to public opinion for the condition of his workers ; 
and, lastly, as the form in which these facts manifest themselves, 
as the opportunity for this class of character; (8) by the prevalence 
of home work or small work-shops, hidden or exempted from the inspec- 
tion of the Factory Acts, and free from the regulations of trade unions. 

These three circumstances form a vicious circle, each point of 
which rises ovt of and runs into the other, while the omission of 
any one point would destroy the whole circle. 
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DRIFT. 


O NATION, says Mr. L. E. Chittenden, in Harper’s Magazine, has a better 

Treasury system than the United States. Mr. Chittenden’s authority 

is very good; he was Register of the Treasury during the war and after, and 
is well informed concerning its work. He says: 

When its regulations are enforced, it practically guarantees the govern- 
ment against loss by error or fraud. It involves the division of the depart- 
ment into bureaus, each directly responsible to the Secretary, having little 
connection with each other, and at least three of which must approve a 
claim before it can be paid, each thus acting as a check upon the other. It 
recognizes the fact that the subordinates in a bureau, subject to removal by 
its chief, will obey the orders of that chief, although they may involve a 
violation of law, so that checks within a bureau are unreliable. But if the 
payment of a claim requires an examination by three persons in as many 
bureaus, and the approval of the heads of each, a conspiracy to defraud be- 
comes difficult and practically impossible. Frauds upon the Treasury proper 
have been extremely rare. The Assistant Treasuries are abnormal growths 
not subject to these checks, and frauds upon them involving large losses 
have consequently been common. The manufacture and issue of the postal 
and fractional currency was another excrescence permitted to attach itse)f 
to the system, and the account of that issue cannot be verified. It was the 
only issue of the war about which there existed any doubt. It may be 
correct, but it is quite posssible that some millions of dollars of that currency 
more than the amount shown by the books of the Treasurer were put in 
circulation. It might have been done without detection, for the white paper 
was turned into money ready for issue by a single department, under a single 
head, without supervision or the codperation of any other department or 





rson. 

we Originally adapted to an expenditure of $25,000,000 per annum, the 
Treasury system had the capacity of indefinite expansion without impairing 
its security. In March, 1861, it regulated an expenditure averaging about 
$8,000,000 per month. Within sixty daysit increased to more than $2,000,000 
per day, and ultimately to more than $1,000,000,000 per annum. Yet the 
system required no change except an increase of clerical force. Thus it hap- 
pened that during four years of war more than $3,000,000,000 was received 
and covered into the Treasury, and an equal value of securities issued and 
delivered to those who were entitled to receive them, without the loss of one 
dollar by error or fraud. This statement rests upon absolute demonstration, 
and not upon evidence alone. The amount is as far as infinity beyond or- 
dinary human comprehension. The statement and the system which veri- 
fies it are wonders of finance in a country convulsed by civil war. 

The Treasury was the creation of Alexander Hamilton. It will live as 
long as the nation exists, and every one who comprehends it will accept it as 
a monument of the financial ability of its author. It may be criticised by 
those who do not understand it as an institution of red tape, but no experi- 
enced Treasury officer ever advised the removal of one of its checks, or the 
relaxation of one of its stringent provisions. 





The investigation by the Fassett committee into the government of 
New York city under Tammany Hall, is suspended for the summer. The 
respite thusallowed will no doubt be very welcome to those most concerned. 
Mr. Croker was the last witness on the stand. Mr. Boardman, one of the 
counsel for the investigating committee, said that Mr. Croker had made an 
excellent witness. ‘‘Croker was imperturbable throughout, and had this 
great advantage over Grant, that he never allowed himeelf to show resent- 
ment. In many other respects he made a much better witness than the 
Mayor. Croker’s testimony has left none of McCann’s statements standing 
and undenied except the gifts of Grant to Flossie. Two-fifths of these both 
Grant and Croker admit to be founded in truth. How the thinking, reflect- 
ing citizens of New York will view Mr. and Mrs. Croker’s remarkable effort 





to show that this child's money was honestly and faithfully invested for her 
benefit can be better weighed upa month orso hence. It istoo soon yet to 
form a judgment on that subject.” Mayor Grant refused to express his no- 
tion of the effect of Mr. Croker’s evidence, but his face looked cheerful. 
The Tammany crowd generally shared an exuberance of spirits. But the 
more sober and unbiased judgment of the people at large, says the T'ribune, 
was far from assenting to this rosy view of Tammany’s future. The testi- 
mony of Croker they regard as having been discounted from the moment 
he left the shores of Germany. Everybody knew when he started that he 
was coming to contradict his brother-in-law’s statements. It was the word 
of one Tammany man denying the charge of another Tammany man. 





It took but a very few years for Paris, Sens, Chartres, Rouen, Bourges, 
Reims, Amiens, and many neighboring towns to build the vast cathedrals 
that exist to-day. As M. Viollet-le-Duc says, no modern event can give an 
idea of the energy with which the city populations set about this cathedral 
building, unless it be the activity in the last few years which has covered 
Europe and America with a net-work of railways. This church building 
was the first popular protest against the power of the monks. It was the first 
vigorous effort of science against tradition. Although it undoubtedly was 
inspired by the deepest religious feeling, it was made possible by the fact that 
religion and politics went hand in hand. But beyond all this, these vast 
buildings were the handiwork of democratic bodies of masons, of laymen of 
the humble class. The individualartists did not even sign their work. One 
hardly knows the name of the architect of any medieval cathedral. Perhaps 
nothing suggests more how much thesestructures were the work of laymen 
and citizens than the fantastic and capricious carvings often seen on them, 
and which it would be impossible to attribute to the clergy. They were the 
work of these masonic bodies, whose members merged their individuality in 
the work which became so clearly a visible expression of their times.—Rob- 
ert S. Peabody, in Harper's Magazine. 





One feature about the trial of the new cruiser, Philadelphia, makes it 
one of the most remarkable ever made. Itis to determine not only whether 
the vessel will attain the great speed of nineteen knots an hour, for four 
hours, but it may also determine the giving of a large fortune by the Gov- 
ernment to the contractors. For each quarter of a knot above the guaran- 
teed speed of nineteen knots, the contractors will receive a premium of $50,- 
000, and some have thought it probable that she would make twenty-two 
knots, which would give $600,000 in premiums. But should the speed be 
only eighteen and three-quarters knots, the contractors will pay a penalty to 
the Government of $50,000, and a like amount additional for each quarter 
of a knot deficient. Everything is to be most favorable for the trial. The 
vessel is not to make the attempt until the sea is smooth ; the course is laid 
off in twenty fathoms of water in a perfectly straight line, so that it will 
not be necessary to change the direction of the ship, and thus bring the line 
of the rudder at an angle that would give a percentage of resistance to over- 
come; and the coal is of the best free-burning quality, carefully selected 
and freed from all slate, shale, stone, and dust. Itis not likely that the same 
conditions for speed will ever again prevail with this ship. 





In 1895 France will have 63 ironclads of all sorts, and the whole Triple 
Alliance will have but 75. Only ten of the French ships will be of obsolete 
pattern at that time ; all the rest are of the most approved modern type. As 
matched against any one member of the Triple Alliance, France will be most 
formidable ; Germany will have but 23 ironclads, Italy 15, Austria but 9—as 
most of the other vessels of each country are stay-at-homes. In this same 
year of 1895 the number of ships of war of all classes possessed by the six 
leading naval Powers will be: England, 402; France, 299; Russia, 197; Ger- 
many, 252; Italy, 215; and Austria, 89. Meantime the French propose to 
make very large additions to their fleet of war vessels, so as to rank along- 
side of England in marine strength. 





The arrival from Europe of the Boston sculptor, Richard S. Greenough, 
reminds the Boston Post that he is one of the three oldest members of his pro- 
fession hailing from that city who have done most of their art work in Eu- 
rope. It adds: “It is a noteworthy fact thatall these sculptors were born in 
the same year, 1819, and within a few months of each other. William W. 
Story is the oldest, having first seen the light February 12,and Thomas Ball 
is the youngest, his birthday being June 3, while Richard S. Greenough 
comes midway between the others, having been born April 27.” 





Mr. Crisp of Georgia is one of the Democratic Congressmen who de- 
nounced the proposed national election law as an “infamy ” and an “out- 
rage.” It took 1,700 votes to send Mr. Crisp of Georgia to the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, while it took 31,000 votes, or more than 18 times as many, to elect Mr. 
Reed of Maine. That is, one free trade Democrat in Georgia has as much 
voice in electing Congressmen as 18 Republicans in Maine, and Mr. Crisp 
thinks that it is an “infamy ” and an “outrage” that this state of things 
should not continue.— Boston Journal. 





Of Etelka Gerster’s reappearances at London in grand opera the Athen- 
zum says: ‘‘It was not without a feeling of pity that the listener noted the 
decay of the artist’s vocal powers. The perfect method was as conspicuous 
as ever, but the power of Mme. Gerster to render the music according to her 
own intentions was not forthcoming. She will be wise to rest content with 
the reputation she gained in the past, when she was unsurpassed in light 
soprano parts.” 





One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C, Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 

Asa 8, Wing. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri: hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Sate Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ever ‘eZ 
tion, ineludin ee STOCKS. PLATE, JEW- 
EL ERY, DEEDS, taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS, 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

Pe a S OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND ~o 
CULES TRUSTS of every description from 
COURTS, CORtORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, poo 

ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND sTOUKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
. Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Eu 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As amp security, the Company has a special 
trost obliga of $1,000,000, primarily responsible For its 
tru... obligations. 

= ogg Ls RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


- Buiid'ng and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
ight. 
STFPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
= L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 
” §. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS : 


John B. Gest, 


Edward T. Steel, 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 


George F. a ~3 Thomas Drake. 
Henry C. G Thomas McKean, 
William H. x C. A. Griscom, 


John C. Bullitt. 














